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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


SYRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

We, in Maine, get the best flavored strawber- 
ries in the fields, and the largest and fairest in 
the gardens. The culture of this fruit is surely 
increasing among us, and some remarks in regard 





to it may be serviceable to some of our readers. 


This month, (August,) is by far the best time| 


to transplant the strawberry. We set some out 
last August, in October we set out more, and in 
May last we set out another lot, all in rows near, 
Those transplanted in August have 
done far the best. 

It has been a theory with some gardeners, that 
the soil for strawberries should not be made rich 
by highly manuring, lest there should be a great 
growth of vines and but little fruit. Others con- 
tend that the soil should be deeply trenched and 
well filled with manure. From what little ex- 
perience we have had we find that the soil should 
be pulverized deeply, and made rich with vegeta- 
ble manures, such as decomposed leaves, muck, 


each other. 





ashes and the like, and not with animal manures. 
This lesson is often taught us in the fields. The 
most abundant strawberry patches are generally 
found in newly cleared lands which have been 
laid down to grass, which are a little moist and 
covered with the scurf and mould of decaying 
leaves and twigs and bark of trees, and perhaps 
the ashes made by burning off the former growth 
in clearing. 

Prepare your garden lot so as to resemble this 
as near as you can and you will obtain strawber- 
ries in abundance. There seems to be a diversity 
of opinion between gardeners, whether it is best 
to cultivate the strawberry in hills or suffer them 
to spread over the ground. On this question we 
have not had sufficient experience to give a defi- 
nite opinion. It is, however, pretty evident that 
if cultivated in hills, the ground can be more ea- 
sily kept clear from weeds, and the berries more 
easily gathered. 

A writer ina late number of the Homestead, 
over the signature of ‘Elm City,’’ describes a 
mode of cultivating strawberries which we have 
never known practiced, but as he vouches for its 
being a very good method to obtain large berries, 
we copy it in order that those of our readers who 
like, may give it a trial. 

**Take, suys he, the plants of last year which 
have fruited this, and as soon as the crop is off, 
aid the weather suits, lift them, cut off the old 
roots with a sharp knife, leaving a tuft of only 


an inch, or an inch and a half below the fleshy} 


stem, and also cut back the foliage in the same 
way. Plant these strong starts in well prepared 
ground during favorable weather, in the same 
way that new plants are usually put out, water- 
ing occasionally if the season is dry, mulching 
as usual with well rotted dung from the spring 
The plants will grow but little this 
year; a tuft of new leaves will come out tut no 


hot beds. 
runners. The whole vigor of the stem is held in 
reserve for the next season. Protect them with 
dry leaves during winter, and the next spring 
mulch afresh, after forking the ground with horse 
This mulch 
has the advantage of nourishing the growing 
plant, while the rains wash it so as to cover the 
ground with an excellent protection of the fruit 
from the sand and mud.”* 

The crops from roots thus prepared, the writer 
says, will exceed in size and quality any which 
can be grown in the usual way. It hardly need 
be added that such plants must be renewed every 
season to obtain the same results. 

The best varieties of strawberries seem to be the 


balls well shaken, and long straw. 


following :—Hovey’s—W ilson’s Seedling, which 
is a very prolific bearer—Walker’s Seedling— 
Hooker’s Seedling—Longworth’s Prolific—Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, and the Bridgton Pine. Of this 
last, the editor of the Homestead, says: ‘*On good 
soil it is arank grower, making fruit stalks fif- 
teen inches long and loaded with a very delicate 
pink fruit. Both the wine and the fruit havea 
peculiar shade of coloring. The berry is large, 
pretty, uniform in size, of average hardness, of 
excellent quality.’’ 

From among the English varieties which have 
hitherto not done very well in this country, the 
editor above named selects Rivers Eleza, and says 
‘it isa magnificent fruit, and is one of the few 
English varieties that does well in our climate. 
We have never seen so large fruit of any other 
kind. The flesh is nearly white inside, the qual- 
ity good and sufficiently hard for a home mark- 
et. It should be cultivated always in hills.’ 


THE WEEVIL, OR WHEAT MIDGE. 





A friend, in remarking upon our article on the 
wheat midge, in the Farmer a few weeks hago, 
says: ‘* You do not allude to what seems to me 
the only really promising remedy, perhaps first 
proposed by Dr. Harris, viz.: plowing them un- 
der so they will never escape, (see page 140 of 
the last report of Secretary of Maine Board of 
Agriculture,) and it suggested to me to inquire 
if you had any reason to distrust its efficacy if 
only fully tried.”’ 

To this we say, that the remedy above pro- 
posed did not occur to our mind at the time of 
writing the article. We have never known any 
experiments of this kind tried expressly to gain 
knowledge in this particular. This should be 
done; and careful and accurate observations 
made of all the conditions, and the results noted 
and made known. We consider that the success 
of it will depend wholly upon this—viz.: to what 
depth must the Jarva or pupa of the midge be 
buried in order to kill him? Or, in other words, 
what is the lowest degree of temperature that he 
can live in, for it must depend on this after all, 
and hence some soils where he is found must be 
plowed deeper than others, because there is a 
difference of temperature in different soils at the 
same depth. We need more careful well-directed 
experiment in this matter, more definite and 
thorough investigation, as it is a subject which is 
of vital interest to the whole community. 


























CURRANT WINE. 


People think that they must have a ‘little wine 
for the stomach’s sake.’? Good wine—wine that 
is wine, and not a compound of new rum, log- 
wood, and sugar of lead, is often useful as a gen- 
tle stimulant, bat not absolutely necessary in all 
eases. As it is almost an impossibility to get 
pure wine, we recommend to those who have the 
means to manufacture currant wine, and let it be 
pure currant wine, using nothing but pure cur- 
rants, pure water, and pure sugar. Keep out 
your raw alcohol and your poisoned brandy. 

We have heretofore given directions for mak- 
ing this article. We now publish the followmg 
which we borrow from the Massachusetts Plouglr- 
man:— 

There is no great difficulty in making good 
currant wine. White sugar or brown sugar may 
be used. The better the quality of the sugar the 
better the wine will be. The idea that any sort 
of sugar will do for wine is pretty well exploded. 

It is now also said that white currants make 
a much nicer wine than the red currants. Will 
some producer try the white currant and report 
progress: 

Currant Wine. This article, as usually man- 
ufactured, is rather a cordial than a wine, and is 
entirely inferior to the common wine ; but when 
properly made, it will be a very superior, health- 
ful beverage, particularly for summer drink, when 
fully diluted with water. 

We have experimented carefully on the making 
of currant wine, and the following will be found 
to give a result which we have found no difliculty 
in selling in large quantities at $1 per gallon. 

Before pressing the juice from the currants pass 
them between a pair of rollers to crash them, af- 
ter which they may be placed in a strong bag, 
and they will part with the juice readily by light 
pressure, such as a common screw, heavy weights, 
&e. To each quart of juice add three pounds of 
double refined loaf sugar—single refined sugar is 
not sufficiently pure—then add as much water as 
will make one gallon. Or in other words, sup- 
pose the cask intended to be used to be 30 gal- 
lons. In this put 30 quarts of currant juice, 90 
lbs. of double refined sagar, and fill the cask to 
the bung with water; roll it over until the sugar 
is all dissolved. This will be told by its ceasing 
to settle in the barrel. Next day roll it again, 
and place it in a cellar where the temperature 
will be sure to be even. Leave the bung loose 
for the free admission of air. In the course of 
one or two or three days, fermentation will com- 
mence. By placing the ear to the bunghole a 
slight noise wiil be heard such as may be observed 
when carbonic acid is escaping from champaign 
or soda water. Fermentation will continue for a 
few weeks, converting the sugar into alcohol. 
As soon as this ceases, drive the bung in tightly, 
and leave the cask for six months, at the end of 
which time the wine may be drawn off perfectly 
clear, without any excess of sweetness. 





FRUIT WINES. 


Wine may be made from the currant, rhubarb, 
strawberry, blackberry, raspberry, and gooseber- 
ry, of excellent quality. Inferior but quite pala- 
table wines may be made from parsnip and many 
other roots. While we admit that the true wine 
must be made from the grape, still, for the want 
ofa more appropriate name for beverages made 
from fruits other than the grape, we call them 
wines. 

The great mistake in these manufactures is in 
the use of sugar of an inferior quality; double 
refined is not sufficiently pure to manufacture 
either of these wines of the best quality; treble 
refined sugar should be used—that of inferior 
kind contains gum, and after the fermentation 
this gum becomgs fetid, and its disagreeable odor 
has to be overcome at the expense of the odor of 
the fruit, and therefore it should never be used. 
Brown sugar, no matter of how good a quality, 
will not make wine, for when fermented, that 
portion which is like molasses in flavor, if sepa- 
rated from the sugar, as in the process of retin- 
ing, becomes a rank rum, and not sufficiently 
delicate as the preserving alcohol, of the result. 
When grapes are fermented, the sugar or sac- 
charine matter is not converted into rum, but in- 
to an undistilled brandy of an unobjectionable 
flavor. 

In making fruit wines, aleohol should never be 
added; a sufficient quantity will be produced by 
the fermentation to preserve the product, and 
any further addition injures the quality and ar- 
rests the fermentation. When alcohol is added, 
fruit wines do not improve at all by age. 

The common practice of racking cider, has 
caused many to rack fruit wines; this is wrong. 
When the proper amount of the juice of a fruit, 
and treble refined sugar in solution, is placed in 
a barrel with the bung loose, in a cellar of even 
temperature, fermentation will readily commence, 
and will proceed until the sugar or a portion of 
it is converted into alcohol, when it will cease. 
The baffy coat which rises to the surface will 
then settle and attach itself to the cask; the bung 
should then be driven in, and in six months the 
wine may be drawn off and bottled. No alcohol 
will be necessary to keep it — Working Farmer. 





THE STEAM PLOW. 


The following is the statement of a committee 
of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society 
appointed to witness the performances of Mr. 
Fawkes’ steam plow, near Philadelphia, July 21: 

‘* The soil was in good condition, owing to the 
late rain, which rendered the experiment more 
satisfactory. Befure proceeding to plow, about 
three hundred gallons of water was pumped into 
the tank by a donkey engine attached to the ma- 
chine, and in a very short. time sufficient steam 
was raised to prepare it, so as to display to great 
advantage the ease and grace with which it could 
be moved forward, turned round, worked, &e. 

The engine, which is thirty Lorse power, is 
adapted to either wood or coal, and when the 
latter is used consumes about half a ton a day. 

The anxiety and interest of the committee and 
a number of visitors now became manifest. 
Sympathy with the inventor, who had devoted 
years of toil and his entire means to the perfect- 
ing of his machine, as well as a consciousness of 
the many failures of projected agriculturdl im- 
provements, and of the unhappy results to the 
originators, sensibly affected the minds of the 
committee. 


All doubts, however, of its success were speed- 
ily removed. The plows, eightin number, which 
"were suspended by chains in a frame attached to 
{the rear of the machine, about eighteen inches 
labove the ground, by means of a slight adjust- 
'ment of a crank, were dropped to their proper 
| position for action; and at the sound of the 
|whistle the plow moved forward in the most 
graceful manner, performing its work with ease, 
jand to the admiration and perfect satisfaction of 
‘the most skeptical. 

The soil, which was made to yield to the united 
| action of the eight mould boards, each turning a 
,furrow slice of fourteen inches in width and six 
{inches in depth, moving at the rate o&four miles 
‘an hour, (or four acres an hour,) presented the 
lappearance, in viewing it from the rear, of the 
undulations of a wave, hiding the plows entirely 
\from view. The effect was most pleasing, and 
elicited the admiration of all. 

The experiment was made upon a tough Timo- 
thy sod, which had not been plowed for some 
seven years previously. 

The grade was about seven degrees, which 
ested the powers of the machine to perform on 
inclined surfaces. 





One of the committee, fumil- 
iar with prairie plowing, affirms that he has never 
seen level prairie turned as beautifully by horse 
power as the uneven Timothy sod was by the 
steam plow. 

Mr. Fawkes, still further to show the capacity 
of his machine for easy locomotion over uneven 
surfaces, propelled it rapidly over several gulleys, 
one of which was fully eighteen inches in depth, 
while others were very abrupt, and this without 
any apparent detriment to the machinery, and 
also moved it ina circle, several times, of a diam- 
eter of about twenty-five feet, and passed, by re- 
quest, across the ground just plowed, withont 
lany difficulty, showing conclusively its adaptive- 
/ness for all agricaltural purposes, not only asa 
|field plow but as a means of propulsion for mow- 
‘ing and reaping machines, 

Your comimtttee are further of opinion that 
| the engine is applicable to the driving of thresh- 
ing machines, farm mills, circular saws, &e. 

It may be proper to add that Mr. Fawkes 
placed the machine entirely at the disposal of the 
committee, and subjected it to every test which 
they suggested.’’ 








ICE CREAM. 


The New York Life I/lustrated gives-a plam 
receipt for ice cream, as follows : 

** Three quarts of milk, three eggs, a pound of 
sugar, and flavored to suit, fruzen in double 
quick time in Torrey’s four-minute freezer, the 
last, and, we believe, the best yet presented for 
family use. You won't freeze it in four minutes 
often, though, but it can be done in that time 
when everything is just exactly right for it.”’ 

The following is Torrey’s receipt : 

*“*Two quarts of good rich milk ; four fresh 
eggs ; three quarters pound of white sugar ; six 
teaspoons of Bermuda arrow-root. Rub the ar- 
row-root smooth in a little cold milk; beat the 
eggs and sugar together ; bring the milk to the 
boiling point; then stir in the arrow-root; re- 
move it from the fire, and immediately add the 
eggs and sugar, stirring briskly, to keep the eggs 
from cooking ; then set aside to cool. If flavored 
with extracts, let it be done just before putting it 
in the freezer. If the vanilla bean is used, it 
must be boiled in the milk.’’ 

The Life adds: 

‘* We don’t think this is any better than the 
plain one we gave above, while it is more ex- 
pensive and troublesome to make.”’ 

The following will do for the country where 
cream is to be had : 

‘* Boil two quarts pure cream, being careful 
not to scorch. Add one pound powdered white 
sugar; flavor to taste.” 

PrxEapPLe oR Orance Cream. Cut in small 
pieces nice ripe pineapples, or sweet Havana) 
oranges, into a china bowl ; cover with powdered 
white sugar; let them stand several hours ; draw 
off the syrup, and use as a flavoring for either of 
the preceding receipts. The flavor of any other 
fruit can be obtained for flavoring ice cream or 
water ices. ‘ 

Lemonave Icz. With a quart of rich lemon- 
ade (made very sweet) add the whites of six 
fresh eggs, and freeze it. The juice of raspber- 
ries, strawberries, or peaches, mixed with sugar 
and water, and prepared in the same way, makes 
very delicate ices. 








RAISING PEACHES AND GRAPES IN 
POTS. 

There is a system coming somewhat into vogue, 
among nurserymen and gardeners in other states, 
of growing grapes and peachesin pots. We think 
this mode of raising these two species of fruits 
will be a capital plan among usin Maine. The 
method requires but a little practice and skill. 
The grapes, for instance, are started in pots,— 
kept protected in conservatories or cellars in win- 
ters, and by the second year they will produce 
fruit. If you have a green-house they can be 
sturted earlier and in greater numbers, but they 
will do very well under the piazza or in the par- 
lor, or in cheap and convenient sheds erected for 
the purpose. 

The ‘*Gardener’s Monthly,” an excellent mag- 
azine published in Philadelphia, had, in the July 
number, a very good article on the culture of 
grapes in this way, and a recent number of the 
‘‘Homestead,’’ in a descriptive account of the 
garden of D. T. Quit, Esq., near Hartford, Conn., 
gives an interesting note of peaches grown there 
in the above named way. ‘They are grown in 
sixteen inch pots or boxes, and are kept in the 
grapery during the winter, and removed to the 
open ground in the month of June. The trees by 
this plan are kept severely headed in, and there- 
by kept, of course, within a small compass, each 
tree bearing about twenty-five or thirty peaches, 
and when thus managed are as sure @ crop as 
any other fruit. In this sized pot they are easily 
managed, and a large number may be kept in a 
small] house.’’ 

Peaches in Maine are a very uncertain crop. 
The trees are almost invariably winter-killed, and 
it is only in very sheltered locati.ns that they 
are ever made to bear fruit among us.. By the 
system here recommended, gardeners and ama- 
teurs can succeed in growing them to their lik- 
ing, and that too with but very little trouble or 


expense. : ; ° 








THE FARM. 


August is a hot month, and is usually consid- 
ered the most unhealthy season of the year; buat 
with moderation and temperance in all things 
the hard working farmer has little to fear. Le 
should, however, pay strict attention to the sani- 
tary condition of the dwelling, cellar, sink drains, 
cess-pools, compost heap, stagnant water, etc., 
using plaster, muck and charcoal dust, or some 
otier absorbent or disinfectant to fix the noxious 
und unhealthy gases. 

After the heaviest labors of the hay and har- 
vest field are over, a little relaxation may be en- 
joyed, although there is still enough to employ 
one’s time in clearing up waste land, getting out 
stone, stumps and roots, draining wet places, 
building permanent fence, 
muck, ete., and especially in preparing the 
ground for Winter grains. 

Barn and other manure yards should be exam- 
ined to see that no rich wash finds its way into 


setting out swamp 


the road. If water must ran from them during 
rains, let it be filtered through a mtck heap or 
through a lump of soil before it passes away. 
As much as possible provide sheds or other cov- 
ering for the manure, so that it be neither washed 
by rains nor burned up by the sun. Let no 
noxious weeds ripen seeds in the yards to be 
spread over the farm. 

Bushes, briers and weeds along hedges and in 
pwstures or meadows should now be cut or grub- 
bed up. Bushes ** whipped’’ this month will not 
sprout readily. 

Catth—See that the pasturage is sufficient. If 
the grass is short, have recourse to the early svil- 
ing crops of millet, corn and sugar cane, espe- 
cially for milch cows. 
the cows and heifers, bear in mind it costs no more 


{n providing a male for 


to raise a grade of Devon, Durham, Ayrshire, or 
Alderney, than the most common highway stock. 

Cellars should be kept sweet and clean, and 
well ventilated at this season. 

Cisterns and Welis—Now is a good time to dig 
these, since water reached during this month will 
usually be permanent. If the barn is not already 
provided with water, build a large cistern with- 
out delay. It will pay. 

Corn—Keep the fields free from weeds, but do 
not plow or cultivate so deeply as to injure the 
roots at this season. Early plantings for forage 
may be gradually cut and fed. 

Draining—The usual dry weather of this 
month affords a good opportunity to drain wet 
lands. There is generally a little leisure time 
now which can profitably be devoted to this pur- 
pose. Use tile, stones or wood in blind drains 
rather than leave open diches. 

Fences—Keep in good repair. Do not invite 
your cattle to become unruly by leaving a bar 
down here, a rail or board off there, and a broken 
down wall in another place. As feed becomes 
short in the pastures, they are apt to examine 
closely the fences which separate them from bet- 
ter pickings, especially the corn fields. 

Grain and Granaries—Thresh early and watch 
the market and speculators at the same time, not 
omitting to ** take the papers.’’? Cleanse grana- 
ries and put a little tar in the crevices, the offen- 
sive odor of which is frequently a preventive of 
the attack of weevils and other insects in the 
bins. See that every thing is rat and mice proof. 

In-door—Ventilate the rooms freely, especially 
in the morning, during hot weather. By open- 
ing the chamber or garret windows, and leaving 
the doors open an upward draft will almost al- 
ways be created. Keep rooms and cellars clean 
and sweet, and allow no accumulation of filth or 
drain deposit about the premises, as August is a 
month in which every precautionary measure to 
preserve the health should be observed. Wage 
war against the tribes of insects which are fre- 
quently troublesome at this season. Scalding 
water used freely about the haunts of roaches 
and ants will usually rout them. 

Hoes should not be laid aside unless hand pull- 
ing of the weeds is resorted to. Among late 
crops the ground should still be stirred with hoes. 

Manures—Collect all the material possible and 
keep up the manufactories to furnish a good sup- 
ply which will soon be needed for Winter wheat 
and rye. 

Mowing Fields—W henever you have time, clear 
from stumps, bushes and stones, that the mowing 
machine and horse rake find no obstruction. 
Now is a good time to cut under-brush and weeds. 

Muck—We cannot too strongly urge every one 
who has a deposit, or who can buy the privilege 
of digging upon a neighbor’s swamp, to get out 
a large stock of it while there is little water in 
the way. Remember that every load carted to 
the yards or stables, and saturated with urine, or 
mixed with manure, is worth as much as a load 
of clear manure. It will rarely cost half as 
much to obtain it. Use it freely about the sink 
drains and under the privies as a disinfector. 

Pastures—See that the feed is sufficient for 
grazing animals. A frequent change of ground 
is beneficial, and in some cases the cattle may be 
turned into the mowing fields where a good bite 
of rowen awaits them. 

Potatoes—Early plantings are now ready for 
market and the ground may receive a crop of 
cabbages, turnips, or be sown to wheat or rye in 
the early part of next month. 

Poultry—Those which are necessarily shut up 
during the day, should be let out about sun down 
when they will rarely stop to scratch much. 
They seldom do well unless allowed some liberty. 

Root Crops—Keep the ground free from weeds 
and well stirred between the rows. 

Rye—Complete harvesting both Winter and 
Spring varieties. Sow Winter crop last of this 
or early next month, using one and a half bushels 
to the acre. 

Seed Wheat and Rye—Supposing that the foul 
stuff was pulled from the seed patch it will only 
be necessary to thresh and sift out the small 
shrivelled grain and any foreign seed which re- 
mains. It would be even better to only partially 
thresh the sheaves, so as to get the ripest and 
plampest kernels for seed. 

Sheep—Guard against the dogs. Rub a little 
tar upon the nose, the odor of which is the best 
preventive against the fly now seeking to deposit 
its eggs in the nostrils of sheep. Give salt freely. 

Soiling Crops—Give cows and other stock a 
portion of the millet, green corn or sugar cane 
sown for fodder, now that the feed is getting ' 





short. 


Swine—Keep their pens and yards well sup-! 
plied with materials for making manure. If 
convenient, give a small range of pasture or 
orchard ; if not, feed some green stuff, as weeds, | 
grass, corn stalks or sorghum, duily. 

Timber—If it is contemplated to erect build-! 
ings of any kind another year, cut the timber 
now. It will last longer if cut at this season, 
and be seasoned when wanted. The same applies, 
to fence posts and other timber.— American Agri-| 
culturist. 


SUMMER RESORTS, 


In order to derive the highest advantages as to 
health, from summer recreations, several consid- 
erations ought to be kept in view. 

Children who are teething should be taken 
without an hour's delay to the seashore. The ef-! 
fect is in multitudes of cases instantaneous, radi- | 
cal and almost miraculous. 





Physicians of ob-| 
servation in large cities will testify that children} 
in their second summer, in almost dying condi- | 
tion begin to improve on their journey to the | 
coast, und within three hours after leaving the | 
heated and sultry atmosphere of the city in mid-| 
summer, 

There is something in the salt air of the sea! 
which has a renovating and life giving power to 
all whose brains have been overtaxed, and to many 
whose nervous systems have been impaired by in- | 
tense excitemenis, whether arising from business | 
‘There is also a| 
moral effect for good, in the roar of the ocean, 
and in the sense of vastness which comes over | 
the mind as the eye gazes upon it, bottomless, | 
and without a shore beyond; thus causing heart 
troubles to be swept away in their insignificance. 

‘fo persons whose lungs are im paired, or whose 
throats are in a diseased condition, the air of the 





anxieties or domestic calamities. 


sea shore is almost always poisonous, sometimes | 
deadly. 
To merchants, clerks, lawyers ; to all who fol- 


low sedentary occupations, who are kept within 





four walls fur a large portion of every twenty- | 
four hours, no better advice can be given than to| 
go off among the mountains, climb to their tops, | 
descend into their valleys, penctrate their recess-! 
ez, on foot, on horse, in every conceivable mode | 
of locomotion, and they should conceive oy) 
hour of daylight lost which does not find them in 
interested motion in the open air. 

The general rule is, to effect u change of air. 
Any change is more or less beneficial. There is 
no locality in any dozen miles apart, whose at- 
mosphere has not ingredients different in some 
respects from that of any other localities, and the 
system greedily drinks in those new or strange 
ingredients, just as one takes in, with unwonted 
delizht and benefit, the food of a table a few miles 
Both mind and body, the 
world over, yearn for variety, for change. So 
that man living for yearsin the purest atmosphere 
on earth will be benefited by a change to one 
which, although relatively less pure, has either 
differeat ingredients, or the same in different pro- 
portions. Tv all who can, we say, go some- 
where, go anywhere, rather than remain at home 
all the time. Go with as light a heart as possi- 
ble; go determined to get good, and do good, and 
you will seldom fail of both. 
leave all *‘airs,’’ and mocks, and pretences, and 
shams behind. Assume nothing; exact nothing; 
claim nothing beyond what is spontaneously offer- 
ed by those with whom you may come in contact. 
In all situations, be courteous, and respect your- 
self, and you will have courtesy and respect shown 
you. Acting thus, you will return home health- 
ier, happier, wiser and better, than when you 
went away.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


from his own heme. 





But in going, 





TRAINING OF A PUGILIST. 





We extract the following from a New York 
sporting paper to exhibit the means to which 
‘*the fancy”’’ resort, in putting their animals in 
best condition. 

‘‘Norton rises at six o’clock every morning, and 
immediately starts off for a walk of from three to 
tive miles, at a good round pace, attended by his 
trainers. On his return he is well rabbed down 
with coarse towels, till a healthy glow diffuses it- 
self all over his body. He then works at the 
pulleys, which, with the walk, gives him a splen- 
did appetite for breakfast, which he eats at eight 
o’clock. The repast consists of a good, solid por- 
ter house steak, with fat or seasoning of any 
kind, save salt, dry toast, and a cup of tea with- 
out sugar or milk. After breakfast he takes a 
rest for fifteen or twenty minutes, to allow the 
food to settle in his stomach. He then starts off 
on another walk of about ten or twelve miles, to 
Kingsbridge, returning by way of High Bridge. 
He gets back by-eleven o’clock, in a fine perspi- 
ration, when he is again rubbed down, after which 
he puts on a suit of dry clothes. At twelve he 
dines off a mutton chop, steak, or broiled chicken 
—never more than one dish. Care is taken, as 
at breakfast, that the dish shall be dressed with 
Spartan-like simplicity. As before, dry toast ac- 
companies the dish. He is allowed no potatoes, 
nor vegetables of any kind. Sometimes currant 
bread is substituted for the toast. His drink at 
dinner is a tumbler of sherry wine and water, or 
a glass of good old ale—never both. He drinks 
no water during the day, but quenches his thirst 
entirely with sherry and water, orale. Dinner 
over, he rests for half an hour, after which he 
rows on the river, thus exercising another set of 
muscles. Rowing is said to afford exercise to the 
entire muscular system, and therefore to be supe- 
rior to all other exercises‘in pugilistic training. 
About four o’clock he returns, when the sbam- 
pooning operation is again performed, with as 
much particularity as if he were a valuable and 
high-mettled charger. He then takes a turn with 
the gloves with one of his trainers till tea is ready, 
at six o’clock. His meal is an exact copy of his 
breakfast, and is dressed and eaten on the same 
scientific principles. He then walks about to 
keep his legs in play till bed time, when he 
washes himself, and is again rubbed down. At 
nine o’clock he retires to bed, and enjoys @ pleas- 
ant sleep till six next morning, when the same 
routine is gone over again. 

His exercises are varied by occasionally jump- 
ing in the sack to keep the muscles of his feet 
and legs in play, and he sometimes pummels away 
at the stuffed bag, and exercises with the dumb- 





bells.” 





| prose writer. 


| productive powers of his soil. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FARMING IN AROOSTOOK. 

Mr. Evrror :—Having recently visited Houlton 
and passed several weeks in that place and vicini- 
ty, Lhave been very much gratified to find crops 
of every kind, in a flourishing and forward con- 
dition. 

For farming purposes I am ready to concede 
that Aroostook is a fine section of country. Some 
urge, as an objection, that frost and snow are 
early visitors and remain long in the spring, thus 
making an unequal division of time. ‘True the 
suow remains on the ground later in the spring 
than in ‘told Kennebec,’’ but itis well known 
that a good body of snow on the ground during 
the wintar, seems to protect the roots of the grass 
from the effects of frost, and as soon as the snow 





| disappears the farmer is enabled to commence his 


spring work, and his heart is gladdened with the 
prospective co operaticn of a well rested soil. 

As a specimen of the rapid progress of vegeta- 
tion, | noticed on a farm owned by Wentworth 
Hall, Esq., two miles west of Houlton village, a 
field of rye, sown on the 8th of May. the stalks 
of which now average six feet iv height. On 
the same farm I noticed corn in the silk. 

By the way, the gentleman alluded to leit 
Kennebee but a few years ago to try his fortune 
‘‘down east.’’ After looking round he purchased 
the farm as above, on which he has the present 
season erected a fine two story dwelling house, 
finished, painted and furnished the sume through- 
out. He is now among the most independent 
farmers in that section ; and I allude to this fact 
to show what can be dune in a good location by 
well directed effort and judicious management. 

Young men, before you hastily leave your 
homes in Maine in search of the ‘‘yellow dust” 
of California, know something of the money- 
making, 
State. 

July, 13th, 1859. 


und comlort-taking facilities of your own 
Down Easr. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


THE FARMER’S HOME. 


Mr. Eprron :—Home indeed is a theme which 
has often employed not only the poet but the 
It is, in fact, a subject which is 
ever calculated to suggest a numerous train of 
delightful associations to the mind of any man, 
whatever may be his profession or occupation. 
The peculiar attractions of the farmer's home 
have often been portrayed; and we think the 
subject an interesting one. The farmer should, 
by all proper means, endeavor to render his home 
more und more attractive. 

And how, we might ask, can this be accom- 
plished? Perhaps the answer may be: by iu- 
dustry, practical skill and intelligence. But we 
say that everything appertaining to a well man- 
aged farm is attractive. The thrifty wood-lot, 
the rich pasture, the fertile meadow and the 
tilled field, are ull objects of interest. So the 
farm buildings, if rightly constructed and ar- 
ranged, are objects of high interest. It is inter- 
esting, certainly, even to see furm animals of 
superior quality, if kept in excellent condition. 

But in order td render his home attractive in 
the highest degree, the farmer should study and 
manage with a view to constantly augment the 
This, we think, 
may be done by right management, even without 
purchasing manures. There is surely nothing 
very agreeable or promising in an impoverished 
farm, but the agriculturist who constantly adds 
to the fertility of his land, may be regarded as 
an ornament to his profession. . 

We would not wish to nourish a sordid or 
selfish propensity, nor do we wish to see our 
farmer's sigh fur immense wealth, but surely to 
improve the fertility of the soil by all possible 
means, would seem to be in accordance with the 
views of a beneficent Providence. 

A few ornamental trees upon the farmer's 
homestead are quite attractive. And then we 
should not overlook the fruit orchard; this, if 
managed with care and skill, will produce the 
combined results of ornament and utility. 

Perhaps it is not improper to say something of 
the farmer’s wife—indeed, who believes that our 
agriculture can be entirely successful without 
the co-operation of woman? We might say 
something of female industry. Well, exercise in 
the open air is beneficial, and the good woman 
may cultivate some exquisitely beautiful flowers 
near the dwelling and also in the garden, al- 
though it many not be deemed the part of wis- 
dom to spend too much time in the business. 
But enter the domicil. Here energy, dispatch 
and system are practically illustrated. Observe 
the excellent plans for admitting fresh air into 
the apartments—observe the butter and cheese ; 
everything betokens neatness and thrift. Many 
think our women are overtasked with labor. 
This is surely wrong ; a daily allotment of some 
two hours, at least, should be spent in mental 
culture. 

Well, what shall we remark of the farmer's 
wife? She is quite talkative, but distinguished 
for her modesty and good sense. She is familiar 


-with the powerful minds that have enlightened 


and influenced the civilized world. She is alive 
to the importance of agricultural skill and in- 
dustry ina republic. She is fully aware of the 
importance of those virtuous principles without 
which our country can never fill a high destiny. 
Joun E. Rotrs. 
Rumford, 1859. 





IurontaNt Merauivrcicat Discovery. Tung- 
sten is a metal which has been hitherto little 
studied in a practical point of view. It appears 
however, destined to operate a complete revolu- 
tion in the manufacture of steel. It has been 
lately discovered thatan alloy formed of 80 per 
cent. of steel and 20 per cent. of tungsten pos- 
sesses a degree of hardness which has neyer been 
obtained in the maftufacture of steel. This al- 
loy works upon the latter with incredible facility, 
and can cut it. 

Experiments have been made with this new com- 
position at Vienna, at Dresden, and at Neustadt, 
Enetswalde, and considerable quantities of the 
alloy in question are, it is affirmed, being manu- 
factured in that part of the world. Many old 
tin mines have been bought up with a view of 
extracting tungsten ore, and considerable prices 
have been paid for some that have been worked 
for a long time. 


SUMMER SHYLTER FOR STOCK. 


| 

It is now mid-summer, and during the months 
lof Augast and September we shall probably have 
much hot and sultry weather. Give therefore a 
little attention to your stock, in the way of pre- 
paring a temporary shed in the pasture, as a shel- 
jter from the scorching heat of the September sun. 
| Trees, which are more or less common in all pas- 
j tures, afford a good shade, but a cheap temporary 
shed is even better, and especially if there is no 
other protection. An open shed through which 
the air will freely pass, and neara brook if possi- 
ble, should be erected and provided with boxes 
for holding salt, that the cattle may partake of it 
at pleasure. In the middle of these hot summer 
days they will not eat, and how much better and 
;more humane for the farmer to build such a shed 
jin which they can lay and rest themselves. Sheep 
especially, as well as mileh cows, need such a 
Cattle should also be stabled, these 
nights in August and September, ina cool and 
well ventilated place. A shed built in a pasture 
would cost but u trifle, and could be taken down 
after the weather became cool.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 








protection. 


THE TROUT. 





The trout is the only fish that comes in and 
goes out of season with deer; it grows rapidly, 
and dies early after reaching its full growth. 
The female spawns in October—at a different 
time from nearly all other fish; after which both 
|male and female become lean, weak and unwhole- 
| some eating, and if examined closely will be 
found covercd with a species of clove shaped in- 
seet, which appears to suck their substance from 
them. 








They continue thus until warm weather, 
j when they rub the insect off on the gravel, and 

The female is the best 
fur the table. Suc may be known by small head 
jand deep body. Fish are always in season when 
|their heads are so small as to be disproportioned 
ito the size of the body. The trout is less oily 
jand rich than the salmon; the female is much 
| brighter and more beautiful than the male; they 
swim rapidly, aud often leap like salmon, to a 
When I 
first stocked wy trout pond, [ placed 1500 in it, 


| 
| 
jon was accustomed to feed them with angle 
' 
| 
| 


immediately grow strong. 





ito 


great height, when ascending streams. 


worms, rose bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, &c., 
which they attacked with great voracity, to the 
amusement of those lovking on. They grow 
much inore rapidly in ponds than in their native 
streams, from the fact that they are better fed and 
not compelled to exercise. Trout are the only 
fish known to me that possess a voice which is 
perceived by pressing them, when they emit a 
murmuring sound and tremble all over.— Robert 
S. Peale. 


OLD SUBS. 


We trust we have no cattle in our pasture of 
the kind described in the following from a South- 
ern paper. If we have we must let the poor 
creatures feed on for a little while, until they 
have had a chance to ruminate upon the sugges- 
tions it affords :— 

- “This week we strike from our list about fifty 
subscribers who will not pay their dues to the 
rrinters. In dving so we take them by the hand, 
aod with tears in our eyes bid them an affection- 
ate farewell. Good bye, old subs! Take care of 
yourselves. Sometimes think of the Advertiser, 
which you have so long read for nothing. Sponge 
upon some other printer now, for a while. A 
change of diet will doubtless be good for you. 
Poor old fellows! we are sorry to turn you out 
upon the dark night withouta lamp, but it must 
be so. Strike for the nearest neighbor’s light. 
He may let you in and feed you a year or two 
upon the strength of your honorable promises to 
pay ut the end of that time. For ourselves we 
have enough of those curious pledges in our cab- 
inet at present. We have labelled them careful- 
ly and they are open to general inspection. With 
many thanks for your self-sacrificing indulgence 
of us, and for your honest appreciation of the 
obligation existing toward our office, we again 
and finally say, farewell, forever !’’ 





In a garden near Macclesfield, a titmouse has 
built its nest inside a bee-hive. In the nest it 
has deposited eleven eggs, on which it may be 
seen sitting with perfect unconcern, though the 
bees are busily at work all around it. 

The tomtit’s nest in the letter box at the village 
of Horsted Keynes, has not been forsaken ; there 
had been six eggs deposited, one of which was 
accidentally broken. On the remaining five the 
determined bird commenced sitting. At the ex- 
piration of fourteen days, she safely hatched five 
young ones, and during the whole time the oper- 
ation of dropping letters into the box and taking 
out was going on as usual. The letters were 
sometimes taken from the bird’s back as she was 
sitting in ber nest. It need scarcely be added 
that both the hen and her mate were most assidu- 
ous in their aftentions to the nestlings. The let- 
ter box being attached to the office door, it is, 
with all it contains, swung to and fro every time 
the door is opened.— English paper. 





Buancuarv’s Stream Enoine. A few weeks 
ago we gave a short account of the successful ap- 
plication of Mr. Blanchard’s improvement in the 
Steam Engine as un operative power, in a small 
propeller, in Portland. We would again like to 
call attention of those interested in Steam Engines 
to it, because we thirtk an immense saving will 
be made by introducing it wherever steam engines 
are used. After the first cost of an engine has 
been incurred, the next item of expense is the fuel 
used to keep it in operation. To reduce this cost 
to the lowest possible point, and yet have the re- 
quisite degree of power, has always been a desid- 
eratum, and we think: Mr, Blanchard has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his labors to bring about 
very desirable resalts in this particular. We 
hope soon to be enabled to bring forward some 
more facts respecting it, which will enable us to 
give @ comparative view of this'and other engines 
now in use as to its power of producing more 
steam with a given amount, say # pound of coal, 
than others will. The saving of fuel isa subject 
that interests every body, either directly or indi- 
rectly, and should therefore receive the attention 
of every body; and any invention that will save 
so much as this has been ‘proved to do is @ pablie 
benefit. 
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THE WAR MOTIVES OF FRANCE. 

The arrival of the Persia adds to our intelli- 
jtence in respect to the origin of the recent war, 
the objects accomplished by it, and the condition 
in which it leaves the parties to it. See our 
Foreign News column. 

In his statement of the reason for putting a 
stop to the war the Emperor intimates, more 
clearly than it has hitherto suited his policy to 
avow, his leading purpose in engaging init. He 
lets the world understand that ‘* the interests of 
France’’ were his chief objects of concern. To 
protect Sardinia, as such, against invasion, 
though a purpose, was a subordinate one; to 
‘serve the independence of [taly,”’ though an 
object of desire, was but secondary to that of 
preserving & bulwark in Sardinia to shield the 
frontiers of France and to provide against future 
troubles, 

If the conduct of the Fre»ch emperor be viewed 
in this light it will appear to be rational and 
consistent, however much men may differ in their 
estimates of Louis Napoleon as a man. He is 
the head of one of the European despotisms. 
The chief concern of every country is to take 
care of itself. The best of them, even our own, 
professes to have no higher aim. The time has 
not come for the control of millenial principles 
in the dealings of peoples with each other. Kos- 
suth, before setting out to meet Louis Napoleon 
and to add the revolutionary element to the re- 
sources of the allies against Austria, was not 
mistaken in respect to the ohjects of the man he 
sought to join. He had never seen ‘‘ a Christian 
stute.”’ He did not recognize in the emperor 
higher motives than those which had governed 
kinge. Garibaldi knew what France was fight- 
ing for, and would never have an audience with 
the man who directed the war. These men are 
disappointed in events, but not in the purposes 
of France. 

The emperor of France saw in Austria a power 
as near to his own doors as he liked to have great 
neighbors. The peace and commerce of his 
country were endangered by the advancing domi- 
nation of that power in [taly. Sardinia, besides 
sustaining the relation of ally to France, an- 
swered the purpose of a fronticr also, whose ab- 
sorption hy Austria would have been followed by 
her complete control of Italy. Austria would 
thus become the first, and France sink to the con- 
dition of a subordinate, power in Europe. The 
threatened domination of Austria in Sardinia 
was therefore enough to cause France to put on 
the harness of war—the invasion of that terri- 
tory was sufficient to cause her willful and deter- 
mined ruler to send his legions to the rescue, even 
at the risk of German and British hostilities. 

Those, therefore, who contend that in making 
peace the emperor stultifies himself—who say 
that in stopping the war he gives reasons which 
were equally good for not engaging in it, fail to 
have in mind his leading purpose in the outset. 
That it is inconvenient to have powerful neigh- 
bors in close proximity, France has had occasion 
to feel, throughout the recent campaign. She 
has been obliged to muster and put on a war 
footing 160,000 men to observe the frontiers of 
the Rhine, avhile the resources of the empire were 
sufficiently taxed in making good the distance 
between herself and Austria. 

The result of the war, so far as France is con- 
cerned, has been not only to preserve her Sar- 
dinian bulwark but to add Lombardy to it, while 
the greater part of Italy, instead of going to 
swell the domains and consequence of a rival 
power, becomes at the least, as good as neutral 
territory. 

The sudden peaco which the Emperor of France 
ordained, though it surprized the world, was the 
natural work of a ruler too clear-headed to fail of 
recognizing every offering advantage—too sel f-as- 
sured to be carried away by the intoxication of 
victory. His conduct, moreover, was not incon 
sistent with his obligations to Italy. He owed 
nothing to that country. Sardinia was fighting 
for existence and not for him. Garibaldi was 
struggling for Italian independence, with scarcely 
less hatred for Napoleon than for the common 
foe. The Italians themselv2s had no friendship 
for the emperor. For years the republicans 
of Italy had schemed against his life. In the 
prosecution of the war he laid no part of the 
country under contribution, but paid for every 
morsel of provisions or forage which he required 
of the population on his march; and in that most 
populous country, his dependence for supplies of 
men to make good the havoc of war in his ranks, 
was not upon the sons of outraged Italy but 
upon the youth of France. When he reached 
the Mincio he had done all that was essential for 
his own chief purpose of protecting the frontiers 
of his empire and of limiting the powers of an 
aggressive rival. To have gone further would 
have been indeed to become a crusader, operating 
at the expense of $500,000 a day and of an in- 
definite number of thousands of lives. 

If anybody is disposed to say that the blood 
and treasure expended in the accomplishment of 
French purposes is too dear a payment, we may 
not dispute the proposition. Human life 1s 
sacred ; and the miseries which the war has en- 
tailed upon the living are not to be computed. 
But the reward to France alone is as great as 
blood and treasure generally bring in the war 
markets, and vastly more than most victors can 
point to as their substantial gains. 





Bowporn Cotiecz. Sewall Tenny of Ellsworth, 
has been elected Trustee of Bowdoin College to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Rev. 
Dr. Nichols. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees and 
Overseers on the 3d inst., Rev. Wheelock Craig 
of New Bedford, of the class of 1843 was elected 
Professor of Modern Languages. Mr. Craig is 
the son of Elias Craig, Esq., of Augusta, and 
his election is regarded here with great satisfac- 
tion. 

Professor Chadbourne is continued by the Fac- 
ulty as Professor of Chemistry and Natural Sci- 
enoes—occupying the place made vacant by the 
death of Professor Cleaveland. 





Hon. Ricuarp Rusu of Philadelphia, died on 
30th of July. He was a son of Dr. Benj. Rush 
of Revolationary fame. Mr. Rush was Minister 
to England under Monroe, and Secretary of the 
Treasury under J.Q. Adams. In 1847, he was 
appointed Minister to France, by Mr. Polk, 
which office he held until the election of General 


Taylor to the Presidency, when he retired from 
public life. 





Dearu or Horace Mann. Horace Mann died 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on Tuesday, August 2, 
aged 63 years. He was formerly Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and has also 
served as Representative in Congress from the 
District formerly represented by John Quincy 
Adame. ie left Massachusetts to assume the 
position of President of Antioch College, which 
office he held until his death. 








DEATH Or JOHN A. PITTS. 

The death of a man who by the exercise of his 
talents, and by his perseverance has carried out 
projects useful to the community, should receive 
a more extended notice than a mere mention in 
the obituary column. John Avery Pitts, who 
recently died in Buffalo, New York, was euch a 
man, and by his death the public has lost an 
ingenious, large-hearted and useful member. He 
was born in Winthrop, in this county, where in 
the early part of his life he pursued industriously 
and skillfully the avocation of ** Village Black- 
smith,’’ and where he has ever been esteemed for 
his kindness and liberality of heart and his de- 
sire to see useful improvements promoted. In 
1834 his brother, Hiram A. Pitts, now a resident 
of Chicago, then residing in Livermore in this 
State, conceived the idea of making improvements 
in the horse power. His plans and models were 
submitted to his brother John A., and his advice 
sought in regard to some difficulties of construc- 
tion and operation. By their united research 
and experiments, these difficulties were overcome 
and the joint invention was patented by the name 
of ‘+ Pitts’ Horse Power.” This invention sub- 
sequently came into general use and is still con- 
sidered among the best of that now numerous 
family of inventions. In 1835 the active mind 
of Hiram again became inventive and was en- 
gaged in producing a machine to thresh and 
cleanse grain by horse power at one operation. 
John A. again united with his brother and their 

“united labors resulted in the invention which 
was patented and known by the name of * Pitts’ 
Separator.’’ This last invention has revolution- 
ized the mode of threshing and cleansing grain 
over almost the whole grain growing sections of 
the world. We have always considered that it 
bore the same relation to grain growing as Whit- 
ney’s gin does to cotton growing. It does away 
entirely with the slow, tedious and irksome labor 
of pounding grain out by the hand flail and 
either waiting for the inconstant and fitful opera- 
tions of the wind to winnow it, or the hand 
power winnowing machine formerly in use. Svon 
after perfecting this last invention, John A. re- 
moved from Winthrop t» Albany, where he 
established a large manufactory of these and 
other agricultural implements. The demand for 
them increasing, he started another establishment 
of the same kind in Buffalo, where he has resided 
for several years past and where he died. His 
enterprise and prudent management, we are 
happy to say, secured for himself and family a 
generous return as it regards property—a fact 
which we are sorry to say canrot be recorded of 
every one who has benefited the world by useful 
inventions. His health had been failing for some 
time on account of slight attacks of paralysis 
which finally resulted in apoplexy, which closed 
his labors on earth and carried him peacefully 
and quietly to the spirit land. 





NationaL Monument at Prywouts. There was 
an immense military, masonic, and civic gather- 
ing and display at Plymouth, Mass., Aug. 2d, 
on the occasion of laying the corner stone of a 
monumental canopy to be a mark and a protec- 
tion for Plymouth Rock, and a corner stone of a 
monument in commemoration of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers. The Boston papers are lurgely occupied by 
the speeches. The monument is to be 150 feet 
high and 80 feet at the base. The design con- 
sists of an octagon pedestal on which stands a 
statue of Faith. From the smaller faces of the 
pedestal project buttresses upon which are seated 
figures emblematic of Morality, Education, Law, 
and Liberty. The statue of Faith is to be 70 feet 
high and the sitting figures 38 feet high. The 
monument is to be erected on a hill commanding 
almost all the objects of interest relating to pil- 
grim history. 

The Monumental Canopy is intended as a shel- 
ter and protection to our Forefather’s Rock, and 
is consequently to be erected near the water's 
side, over the spot originally occupied by the 
rock at the time of the landing of the passengers 
of the May Flower on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, 1620. The canopy will cover a square space, 
the sides of which will measure about fifteen feet. 
The whole hight of the structure will be about 
thirty feet. At the angles on the outside, be- 
tween the columns, are to be placed four statues, 
representing some of the most distinguished per- 
sons among the Pilgrims. 

In the year 1741 the rock was raised from the 
bed where it had laid for unknown ages, and 
without disturbing its relative position, was ele- 
vated a few feet, in order to prevent its being 
hidden from sight by the new wharf, arrange- 
ments for the building of which had then been 
actually made. 

In 1775 an attempt was made to remove the 
rock to the town square, but in consequence of 
an accidental splitting of this renowned memori- 
al, a portion only was taken from the wharf, the 
remainder being left to serve as a mark to desig- 
nate the place of landing. The part carried to 
the square has since (in 1834) been again trans- 
ported, and is now lying before Pilgrim Hall, in- 
closed by ap iron fence. 





Tue Wasatncton Moyument. This monu- 
ment, the building of which has been suspended 
fur several years, and which it was feared was 
destined to pass down into the list of ‘ancient 
ruins’’ without ever having really existed, has 
another chance of life in a recent movement. 
Systems to raise funds for the prosecution of the 
work have been put in operation throughout the 
country to give aid to the enterprise, by placing 
boxes within the post offices fur the reception of 
contributions and furwarding the returns to Waeh- 
ington. A few centsa month from the 30,000 
post offices would suffice in a few years to raise 
the shaft to its intended hight. The Postmasters 
of many of the principal cities, including those of 
New York, Washington, Boston, Brooklyn and 
Charleston have already expressed their readiness 
to tender it a cordial co-operation. The Post- 
master General has written a letter to Lieut. 
Ives, the engineer in charge of the monument. 
He says: ‘It is the privilege of Postmasters and 
others associated with the postal service, in com- 
mon with all other citizens, to give this enter- 
prise such support as their judgment and feelings 
may prompt. It is as citizens and not as officers 
that their influence will be invoked, and I doubt 
not that in this laudable endeavor worthily to il- 
lustrate and perpetuate the name of the Father 
of his Country, they will yield to none in the 
promptness and earnestness of their co-operation.’’ 





Psmproxe Iron Works. The Machias Union 
has a minute description of the Pembroke Iron 
Works, of which Wm. E. Coffin & Co. are pro- 
prietors. The capital invested is abont $100,000, 
and employment is given to 250 hands. Work is 
kept up through the 24 hours of each secular 
day. In the first six months of this year, be- 
sides other forms of manufacture, the company 
turned out 10,204 casks of nails, which found a 
ready market. 


Aip ror Westsroox Seminary. The Gospel 
Banner publishes a list of subscriptions in aid of 
Westbrook Seminary since the Annual Conven- 
tion of Universalists assembled at Bangor. The 
subscriptions amount to $788, and embrace three 
of $100 each, five of $50 each. Ao independent 
‘*Dollar’’ subscription list is also progressing 
finely. The freedom with which individuals sub- 
scribe for the advancement of the cause of edu- 
cation contrasts strangely with the general nig- 
gardliness of legislation in this diregtion. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL--NO. 14. 


Frankuin Hovss, Bancor, Aue. lst, 1859. 


Nothing so beautiful in its time, as a Summer 
morning and no where more beautiful, than upon 
the banks of the gently flowing, gracefully curv- 
ing, and placid Piscataquis. Maine has its love- 
ly rivers through all its borders, but none more 
lovely than this, in the early morning. Called 
at four by my friend whose hospitality I shared 
with the words that, ‘‘the stage has come,’’ I 
was up and dressed in the twinkling of a star, 
and left Dover, the county seat of Piscataquis, 
for this city. A lady leaving home and friends 
for California, another with two beautiful and 
intelligent children, a boy and girl, whose eyes 
outshone even the brightness of the morning, & 
business man of Dover, who must be in the city 
before nine, and three gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts, who had been to Moosehead for health and 
pleasure, were the jovial company who were out 
at this early hour, tosnuff health from the morn- 
ing air, admire nature in all its georgeous beau- 
ty, in one of the most delightful landscapes in 
Maine. Broad fields from which an immense 
burden of grass had recently been removed, ovca- 
sional pieces yet standing, fields of barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, turnips, and all the variety of 
crops growing at this season, forest trees scat- 
tered thickly here and there over the fields and 
pastures, clothed in deepest green, orchards load- 
ed with fruit, gardens in all their glory, and all 
so grandly glorious ere the sun arose, that we 
all were ready to call down blessings on early 
stages, and pity the poor sleepy heads who were 
still in bed, unconscious of the existence of a 
morning. Herrick, our Jehu, who is a very 
prince of a Jehu too, with his span of three 
horses, went off ata rapid rate, over hill and 
dale, and ‘‘far awa’ ’’ for sixteen miles, and at 
early breakfast time drove up at the Parker 
House, East Corinth, where our friend Lemuel is 
always on hand to do the handsome thing for 
company. A good breakfast, and ‘‘stage ready,’’ 
and ‘‘all aboard,’’ and away we went in a coach 
and four, and more company, and came into the 
city ia season for the morning boat, business, or 
anything else. Thirty-five miles is not often done 
up in better shape than it was this mourning. In 
fact, the early rising, the beautiful morning, the 
glorious scenery, the pleasant and intelligent 
company, the manifest happiness of all, the ex- 
cellent coach, the swift horses, the social, pleas- 
ant, and careful driver, the savory breakfast, and 
obliging landlord, all united with our own clear 
consciences, produced just as much comfort as we 
could possibly endure. And now if any comfort 
seeker would be sure to find it during this month 
of August, let him come to Bangor by boat or 
cars, take a free coach to ‘the Franklin,’’ inquire 
for ‘*Nichols’ Line’’ to Moosehead, and a fine 
coach will be ready at 6 A. M., and at 3 P. M., 
and he will be put over the road through West 
Penobscot and Piscataquis, in double-quick time, 
and at a low price. From Boston to Moosehead, 
by boat to Bangor, and sixty miles of it staging, 
through in about twenty-four hours, fare $6,00. 

I left Bangor ten days since, and have made a 
tour through Hermon, Carmel, Newport Corin- 
na, Dexter, Dover, Guilford, Parkman, Abbot, 
and back by the way of Corinth. It has been 
the haying season in these towns, and I have nev- 
er seen so large and excellent a crop of hay se- 
cured as this. Two and three tons to the acre is 
a common crop, and every field yields abundant- 
ly. It is wonderful to see the number of cocks of 
hay there isin many fields. The weather has 
been most auspicious. Occasional showers have 
wet the ground just enough to keep other crops 
in good condition, but not interfering in the least 
with haying. Crops of every kind promise abun- 
dance. Corn whi-:h is said to be sure if complete- 
ly silked out the tenth of August, is generally all 
in full silk. Very large fields of potatoes are 
every where seen in full bloom, and the twenty- 
third of July, I saw a farmer with four bushels 
of large, ripe, new potatoes for sale in the village 
of Newport. They were planted the third day of 
May. Barley never was better. Large fields 
were sown, and in many places it is nearly ripe, 
and an abundant yield. Oats are very heavily 
grown, and fast approaching maturity. Root 
erops, and gardens generally, are full of promise. 
Very little wheat was sown. I have scarcely seen 
a single piece on my route. The weavil has 
completely driven the farmers from the field. 
When this, like all other scourges, shall have 
passed away, (and all evils sooner or later do pass 
away), and by rest the soil of our State shall be- 
come again impregnated with what is essential to 
the healthy production of wheat, probably our 
fields will again wave with golden harvest of this 
cereal. Until then, we can afford to wait. And 
if by waiting we shall learn to live more upon 
corn, barley, buckwheat, and rye, and less upon 
flour, it will be a blessing to Maine. ‘Corn 
bread’ as it is called, is what gives us fine health, 
and less of wheat flour in our food, would no 
doubt add much to the vigor and length of life. 

Piscataquis is full of enterprising mechanics, 
skillful farmers, noble men, and worthy women. 
I have time now to notice only one of the many. 

J. & C. Foss, shovel-bandle manufacturers, 
Abbut, are among these. They have in their em- 
ploy but two men, and make 8000 dozen an- 
nually. The blocks out of which they are made, 
are in a rough state, merely shaped with an axe, 
and cost 40 cents per dozen. They sell all their 
handles to Oliver Ames & Son, of North Easton, 
Mass., delivering them on the wharf in Bangor. 
The cost of transporting to Bangor is 5 cents per 
dozen. Four men can make 50 dozen of handles 
per day. A handle can be made by one man in 
less than two minutes. Their machinery is per- 
fect. It is interesting to see how quick a rough 
block of ash wood, shaped only with an axe, and 
frequently very imperfectly, may be converted 
into a perfect and beautiful shovel-handle. The 
process is as follows: First it is sawed to a 
length with a circular saw. Then it is put into 
@ massive iron lathe which is constantly in rapid 
motion, and in an instant the shank of the handle 
is turned, and the edge is shaped of the wide part, 
or upper end. The shavings are peeled off the 
shank of the handle like unrolled cloth, and are 
about 1-16 of an inch thick. In a very short 
space of time a pile of shavings will accumulate 
as large as a cock of hay. Next, an inch anda 
half hole is bored through the wide part of the 
handle. Then it is held against a circular planer 
which reduces it in an instant to the proper 
thickness. The top end is now placed in boiling 
water which soon renders it perfectly soft, when 
it is placed in a machine, which by two move- 
ments forms the hole in proper shape—a third 
completely forms the top end; and with a few 
strokes of a shave and knife, in forming the in- 
side of the hole for the hand, the handle is com- 
pleted. 

The machinery in this shop was invented and 
brought to its present state of perfection by Mr. 
Richard D. Bartlett of Bangor, who, as the pa- 
pers state, has recently obtained a judgment in 
the Vice Admiralty Court at Quebec, against the 
owners of the brig Palmyra, for £700 sterling, 
for raising her when sunk about 50 miles below 
that city. Mr. Bartlett built his steamer, 
‘* Dirigo,”’ in this city some two years ago, for 
the purpose of raising sunken wrecks. He has 
succeeded in raising several, and the Palmyra 
among the rest, when abandoned as a total loss, 
by her owners, who then refused him a just com- 








pensation ; and hence the suit. Mr. Bartlett is 


AGRICULTUR 


a native of one of the rural towns of Maine. 
When a boy he worked in a shovel-handle shop, 
where he perfected in his mind, when standing at 
the lathe, the perfect machinery which is now 
used. He made several sets which he sold for 
$2000 each, the cost of the machine being about 
$600 ; he then sold his patent to other parties. 
8S. 


Anorusr Rattroap Massacesz. A terrible rail- 
road accident occurred on the Northern Railroad 
near Schagicoks, N. Y. on Tuesday night, the 2d 
inst. 


The down train due at Albany at 7-25 P. M. 
while passing over the bridge which spans the 
Tomhannock, was precipitated into the creek be- 
low, a distance of twenty to twenty-five feet. 
The water was about six to eight feet deep. Over 
thirteen gers are reported to have been 
killed. The names are given of nine killed and 
eighteen injured more or less severely. __ 

The acvident took place about one mile from 
the village of Schagticoke. 

The train consisted of an engine, tender, two 
baggage cars, and two nger cars. As the 
train neared the south side of the bridge, the 
engineer felt the birdge sinking under him. He 
instantly threw the throttle valve open, and with 
mighty strain the machine puffed, baulked an in- 
stant, and then bounded clear of the falling mass. 
The two baggage cars dashed into the chasm and 
were crushed to atoms, the tender falling upon 
the wreck; the two passenger cars leaped in upon 
the others, the rear end of the last car resting 
upon theabutment. The shock of concussion was 
terrific. The passengers in both care were borled 
violently from their seats, and cast together in 
dead and mangled heaps at the ends, which went 
into the water. As soon as possible those who 
were unhurt, or only slightly injured, got out 
from the wreck and by every meuns in their 

ower devoted themselves to the reseua of their 
- fortunote companions. Word was immed- 
iately dispatched to Schagticoke for help, and in 
a few moments the citizens of that place, hastily 
providing themselves with meas for administering 
to the necssities of the wounded, hastened in 
great numbers to the spot. 

A hand-car was sent to Albany for help, and 
fires were built of pieces of the wreck and other 
fragments as could be procured. A great number 
of lanterns had been brought to the spot, and 
then began the melanchuly task of looking for 
the dead. 

Conductor Cooley, whose wife and mother-in- 
law were precipated into the forward end of the 
car which was partially under water, where they 
were drowned. 

The inhabitants turned out en masse to the as- 
sistance of the wounded, and no exertions on 
their part are wanting to render all the sufferers 
as comfortable as possible. 


brought some very curious gold images to New 
York from the Isthmus. Some of the parties ex- 
ploring in an Indian burial ground at David, 
Chiriqui, found an earthern pot at the left hand 
side of the grave. The pot contained several 
small images of gold, roughly cast, and twenty 
carats fine. Further explorations showed that a 
similar pot was placed at the left side of every 
grave, and in five days over one hundred thousand 
dollars in gold images were taken from one huaco 
or tomb. The news spread like wildfire. A 
thousand persons were soon on the ground, and it 
is expected that millions of dollars will be dug 
out of these Indian burial places, as there are 
hundreds of huacos at Chiriqui. “The New York 
Erpress thus describes these specimens: 

**The images on exhibition at Ball and Black’s 
are small, rude imitations of animals and birds, 
and probably were originally made for idols 
One is a human figure about three feet high, 
with the head of a monster. Another a spread 
eagle. Another a frog, and there are a variety 
of nondescripts that will make a highly interest- 
ing study for the lovers of Indian antiquities. 
Some of the images are of gold mixed with cop- 
per alloy; but the greater part are of 20 carat 
gold.”’ 


Bancor Leumper Market. Amount of lumber 
surveyed from January Ist to August Ist, 1859, 
compared with the amount surveyed in 1857 an 
1858 : ° 

1857. 1858. 1859. 
25,155,732 20,852,802 25,890,843 

9,914,466 7,381,646 5,717,481 
31,794,776 32,825,265 44,547,675 
6,707,250 8,628,583 9,717,385 


Green Pine, 

Dry Pine, 
Spruce, .. . 
Hemlock, &c.. 





73,572,224 69,687,795 85,873,382 

Amount of lumber surveyed each month in 1859 : 
April and May, 35,375,265 
June, e ° 28,005,855 
July, 22,492,262 


Total, 85,873,382 





Supuarine Tececrapuine. A letter from Lon- 
don to Boston states that a contract has been 
made to connect Toulon with Algiers direct, by 
submarine cable, before the 30th of November 
next. The distance is nearly 500 miles, and the 
depth 1589 fathoms, or nearly two miles. If 
successful, it will encourage the British Trans- 


atlantic line, which also contemplates the use of | 


the light cable advocated by Mr. Gisborne, which 
it 18 hoped will be laid in August, 1860. 

The Utica Herald announces the invention of a 
new telegraph cable by a resident of Onedia 
County. It is claimed that it can be worked 
without any electric battery, the cable itself be- 
ing the battery, and consequently the longer it is 
the better it will work. 


Covrert’s Concert. The veteran Covert, as- 
sisted by his son and master Frank, gave one of 
his popular Concerts at Concert Hall on State St. 
last Monday evening. The lecture on Chinese 
missions came in to divide audiences with him, 
those who cared for the souls of the Orientals 
going to one, and those who wished to enjoy them- 
selves going to the other. But for this Covert 
might have had the house which one who has 
done much to popularize good song deserves 
Covert’s voice preserves the richness of more 
youthful days, and he sings the songs of liberty 
from a full and patriotic heart. He is well sup- 
ported by his sons, and we wish them every form 
of good luck on their errand of making the peo- 
ple joyous and better through the instrumentality 
of elevated song. 





Scnoot ror Youne Laprges in Avucusta. The 
next term of Mrs. F. G. Haynes’ School for 
Young Ladies will commence the 22d day of 
August, at the Academy in this city. Mrs. 
Haynes has been long known in Augusta as a 
competent and faithful teacher. The school she 
is now teaching has given great satisfaction to 
friends and patrons. The locality of the school, 
and all the influences which surround it, are 
everything that parents can desire to secure for 
their daughters. If we had not a most excellent 
high school in the Village District the school of 
Mrs. Haynes would be crowded from the west 
side; but parents on the east side, and those of 
other towns who have no such provision, can 
very profitably improve the opportunity for in- 
struction which Mrs. Haynes’ school affords. 


Saspatu-Scuoot Picnic Excursion. The Sab- 
bath Schools attached to the Universalist Societies 
of Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner have arranged 
a grand picnic excursion by the Railroad to Har- 
ward’s Crossing in Bowdoinbam to come off on 
Thursday of this week. The cars will leave Au- 
gusta at 7.30 A. M., Hallowell 7.40, Gardiner, 
8.05. Returning, they will leave Harward's 
Crossing at4 P. M. Fare from Augusta and 
Hallowell for adults over 20 years of age for the 
excursion 50 cents; under that age 25 cents; from 
Gardiner 40 and 20 cents. 


Granp Division. The Grond Scribe of the 
Sons of Temperance reports that during the last 
quarter about 1200 members, with about the same 
number of visitors, admitted, and 15 new Divis- 
ions; with a total of 117 Divisions, and about 
4000 members and 3000 visitors. 











Sixrsenta Century. 
Ty Massimo d°Azoglio. Boston: Phillips 

Sampson and Co. 

This is a beautiful volume of 356 pages. The 
story is one of Italian liberty, and will be read 
with peculiar zest at this juncture, when that 
question is still a pending problem, whose at- 
tempted solution by the valor of a portion of her 
own sons, aided by a powerful alliance, has re- 
cently drenched her classic soil in blood. The 
work is dedicated to the friends of Italy in Amer- 
ica. The author's design is to vindicate Italian 
valor, through the medium of an interesting and 
attractive story. For sale by Albert B. Hall & 
Company, (suecessors to Stanwood & Souther, ) 
Augusta. 


Harper’s Macazinz, for August, is received 
from A Williams & Co, special agents in Boston 
for Harper & Co, and in Augusta by C. A. Pierce 

The more noticeable articles are : The cruise 
to the Eseex, by Robert Tomes, with eleven illus- 
trations, including a portrait of Capt. Porter; 
The Hunting Grounds of the Saranac, by T. Ad- 
dison Richards, with thirteen illustrations ; The 
Musicians of our Woods, by Mrs. Charlotte Tay- 
lor, with thirty illustions. Then we have My Wife, 
by Rose Terry; What’ll you Drink, by J. W. 
Watson ; Visitors, by Kev. Dr. Osgood; Hexame- 
ters at Jamestown, by J.i. Thompson of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger ; Isabel Bernard's Les- 
sons, by Mrs. A. M. Sawyer; Margaret Stuart, by 
Miss H.O. Nelson. Thackeray continues The 
Virginians, and there are two anonymous articles 
besides editorials, comicalities, fashions, &c. The 
tenth year of this popular monthly finds it witha 
circulation of 170,000 copies. 





Tus Great Rervstic Montaty. The follow- 
ing are the illustrated articles in the number for 
August; The Midnight Review, The Soul's De- 
parture, The Belle of the Burning Steamer, Har- 
vest—a Poem, Ellen Clare—a poem, Vagaries of 
an Artist, Seven years in ye Western Land, Fash- 
ion Department aud Comic Page. The above list 
shows but a small portion of the contents of the 
number which embraces a great amount of pleas- 
ant reading. The Great Rebublic is published 
by Oaksmith & Co., New York, at $3 a year; 
but premium subscribers, paying $4, get a pic- 
ture in addition. 

Tne Ectectic Macaztye for August, has a mez- 
zotint engraving, by Sartain, representing the 
Trial of Queen Katherine, of Aragon, first wife 
of Henry VIII., copied from Harlow’s magnifi- 
cent painting, with explanatory and biographical 
sketch. The number also contains 16 articles 
selected from foreign quurterlies and other peri- 
odicals—all of great value—besides a notice of 
Edward Everett, and several pages of miscellany. 
The Eclectic is issued monthly by W. H. Bidwell, 
New York. Each number contains 144 large 
pages, with steel engraving. Price $5 per year. 


American Rattway Review. We have receiv- 
ed the first number of a handsome quarto of six- 
teen pages bearing the above title. It is edited 
by ALexanper Mann, and published weekly at 
three dollars per annum in advance, by the 
‘* AMERICAN Raitway Bureav,’’ at No. 19 Nassau 
Street New York. This ‘*Bureau’’ is an associa- 
tion of gentlemen versed in the construction and 
management of railways, organized with capital 
and other means, to supply a pressing public 
want, by collecting all important statistics and 
infurmation, and furnishing correct intelligence 
respecting the various railways of the United 
States and Canada. The ‘‘American Review” 
gives promise of high usefulness and prosperity. 
lt is able, conservative and fearless. Our rail- 
way system has need of such a paper. 

te We are indebted to the ‘*Home Insurance 
Company,’’ whose office is Nos. 112 and 114 
Broadway, New York, for a copy of Higginson’s 
Map of part of Europe, comprising the whole of 
Italy with a large part of France, Germany and 
Austria. The map is a large one and is compiled 
from the original map and at the congress of 
Vienna. We may as well take this occasion to 
say that the Home Insurance Company advertise 
a cash capital of $1,000 000 and a surplus of 
$400,000 and that they insure against losses by 
fire. 


Tur Waverty Novets. ‘St. Ronan’s Well’’ 
forms the sixteenth weekly issue of T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers’ cheap and popular edition of 
Waverly Novels for the million. These celebra- 
ted novels are now being published at the rate of 
one a week, aud the whole twenty-six volumes can 
be had free of postage, by sending five dollars to 
the publishers at Philadelphia. 








Batuooninc. Mr. Wise who recently started 
on another voyage from St. Louis but was obliged 
to come down soon after by a rain, gives the fol- 
lowing statement of what he hopes to accom- 
plish : 

Erial navigation with balloons must nevessa- 
rily depend upon the air currents. Nature has 
provided these currents, and if we study them by 
investigation we shall soon be able to do much 
with balloons that has hardly been dreamed of. 
The trade winds move from east to west in the 
equatorial regions. As the hot air of the torrid 
zone rushes westward, it ascends and seeks its 
ejuilibriuam m moving toward the polar regions 
in curves toward the northwest. By the time it 
reaches the north temperate zone, it deflects to- 
wards the east from the southwest. Higher up 
it comes from the west; and above this stratum it 
comes from the northwest. Hence, then, in our 
zone, these return currents go, first from south- 
west to northeast; at a greater altitude, from 
west to east; and at 4 still greater altitude, from 
northwest to southeast. 

Here, then, we have before us the natural ele- 
ments of establishing a uniform system of air 
travel from St Louis, or San Francisco if you 
please, to any given point in the east, between 
Charleston, 8. C., and Portland, in the State of 
Maine. 

My object in pursuit is to find the barometrical 
altitudes of these currents, and to prepare charts 
for them, so that the szronaut may know before- 
hand where to find them with the same facility 
that mariners can find their water currents and 
tidal waves. Somebody must do these things in 
order to make ballooning useful. Having already 
practiced ballooning for twenty-four years, I feel 
as though the balance of my life must be devoted 
to this object. I know that it will be tedious 
and laborious, often unfruitful, and perhaps some- 
times received with incredulity and condemation, 
but still the voice of the winds sing sweetly, ‘Go 
on, go on, the world was not made in a day.’ 

I intend to go on, and that is my mission now. 
As long as there is faith enough in this system, 
and patronage to sustain it, I am willing to work 
and stri-e for its perfection. I feel confident that, 
with a capital of ten thousand dollars, a balloon 
line could be established to make regular trips 
from St. Louis to Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, that would pay fine interest on the invest- 
ment, by carrying letters and passengers. 





HatroweLt. The Gazette says that the large 
oil cloth establishment formerly carried on by 
Col. Rice, but which has laid idle for some years, 
is now undergoing thorough repairs, and is to re- 
ceive considerable additions and alterations for 
the better, preparatory to the renewal of opera- 
tions under the proprietorship of Mr. Alden 
Sampson, of Manchester. 





tr The 24th annual meeting of the Maine 
Association of the Societies of the New Jerusalem 
Church, Swedenborgian, will be holden in the 
Temple, Gardiner, on Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, Aug. 19, 20, and 21. 





Acrxr. Mr. Jas. Srorcis of Vassalboro, will 
canvass the towns in Kennebec county for the 
Maine Farmer, and is duly authorized by us to 
transact any business on account of the paper. 





a 


Arizona, on the 8th ult., between Sylvester Mow- 
ry, delegate from Arizona, and E. E. Cross, edi- 
tor of the Arizonian. Mr. Mowry was the chal- 
lenging party. The difficulty arose from certain 
personalities in communications to the press, 
which both parties felt called upon to notice. 
They fought with Burnside rifles at forty paces. 
Three shots were exchanged without effect. Upon 





the fourth round, the cap on Mowry’s rifle did 
not explode, while Cross’ ball whistled harm- 
lessly past his antagonist. Mowry was allowed 
to shoot again, because of the failure of his 
weapon, and discharged it in the air, declaring 
himeelf satisfied. The parties then made up. 
Says the account: ‘+ Cross had stood directly 
facing him, not knowing that he could rely upon 
his generosity to decline firing upon an unarmed 
foe, fully expecting death, and yet not a nerve 
trembled—not a single evidence of fear was dis- 
played. His antagonist was completely un- 
manned. Tears sprung into his eyes, and all 
enmity vanished before such an exhibition.”’ 





News sy tHE Overtanp Mai. The overland 
mail of the 8th ult., reached St. Louis July 31. 
The San Francisco papers say that reports from 
Carson's valley indicate the election of Major 
Dodge as Delegate to the next Congress. 

The loss by fire at Weaverville, on the 5th of 
July, is estimated at upward of $100,000. 

Great excitement existed in Nevada and Eldo- 
rado counties, in consequence of the discovery of 
new and extensive gold diggings on Walker’s riv- 
er, east of Sierra Nevada. 

Advices from Fort Smith, Texas, state that the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians are at open hostili- 
ties in consequence of several wurders committed 
by the former tribe. Four hundred Creeks were 
armed and awaiting the movements of the Chero- 
kees. 


PouiticaL. Elections have recently taken 
place in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas 
and North Carolina, by which thirty-seven mem- 
bers of Congress have been chosen. In the last 
House, the Representatives from those States were 
divided into thirty Democrats and seven opposi- 
tion, that is, Americans. Of the results, the 
Boston Journal says: 

Our data is yet insufficient for giving the ag- 
gregate political results of these Congressional 
elections. ‘The returns come in very slowly, and 
in some districts the vote is close. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may not err much if, from present indi- 
cations, we estimate the delegations of the several 
States as follows: Alabama, 7 Administration ; 
Kentucky, 6 Administration and 4 Opposition ; 
Tennessee, 6 Administration and 4 Opposition ; 
North Carolina, 4 Administration and 4 Opposi- 


GENERAL SUMMARY, - 


—The London Times gives a long description 
of the new iron steam ram, which it says will bo 
afloat next June. Her total length will be 380 
feet; breadth 58; total weight at sea about 9000 
tons; full speed 16 milesan hour. About 220 
feet of the broadside will be of teak, 24 inches 
thick; this will be covered by armor plates 44 
inches thick on the deck. The ram will be armed 
with 35 Armstrong guns, each throwing 100Ib. 
shot over a range of six miles. The ram will ron 
down ships by driving straight at them at full 
speed. If she only does one-half of what may 
fairly be anticipated from her, she will be cheaper 
to the nation than a dozen sail of the line. The 
cost of the ball will about £200,000, the engines 
about £75,000, and her fitting fur sea about £45, . 
000 more, or £320,000 in all. 


—The common friction matches are not water 
proof, and are often so affected by even the mvis- 
ture in the atmosphere that no light can be ob- 
tained from them. It is not the sulphur which ig 
thus sensitive to humidity, but the phosphoric 
composition. By a recent invention they are 
made water-proof without increasing the cost, 
Instead of dipping them first in sulphur, then in 
phosphoric composition, they are dipped in the 
composition first, then in the sulphur, by which 
method the phosphorus has a water-proof cover- 
ing, which breaks off at the fir-t attrition, leay- 
ing the phosphorus bare to be ignited. 


The editor of the Bunker Hill Aurora recently 
visited Minot’s Ledge, and gives an interesting 
description of the lighthouse now erecting there. 
The work, he says, bas now risen to the height 
of some thirty-eight feet above the original rock, 
and is at present an imposing object, though yet 
to go sixty feet higher. The cost of the entire 
structure, withshore arrangements complete, will 

robably amount to nearly half a million dollars. 
Che lighthouse, it is expected, will be finished 
during the next year. 


—By an act of last Congress the duty of at- 
tending to the operation of the copyright law 
having been transterred to the Department of the 
Interior, the Secretary has made that duty a 
branch of the business of the Patent Office. The 
average issue of copyrights for books for some 
years past, so far as can be ascertained, has been 
about three thousand per annum. New York 
leads in the number of copyrights, and is follow- 
ed by Pennsylvania and Siscsthunette. 


—Oregon has adopted a state seal. The es- 
cutcheon is supported by thirty-three stars and 
divided by an ordinary with the inscription ‘The 
Union.”’ In relief, mountains, an elk with 
branching antlers, a wagon, the Pacific Ocean, 
on which a British man-of-war is departing and 
an Awerican steamer arriving. Tne second quar- 
tering with a sheaf, plough and pickuxe. Crest— 
the American eagle. Legend—the state of Ore- 
gon. 

A Western correspondent says, ‘‘ there is one 
feature which is apparent all over the West; 
while the towns a | cities have diminished in 
business and population, the eountry has in- 
creased in both. Men who would not live in 











tion; Texas, 2 Administration—making in the 


town have gone out upon the prairies, put their 
hands to the plow, and determined that it is bet- 





aggregate, 25 Administration to 12 Opposition. 
This would be a gain of three to the Opposition 
ranks. 


Browy's Snovets. The Portland Advertiser! 
makes the following mention of the business of 
one of our enterprising citizens: 


A. D. Brown of Augusta, is gaining a wide 
and enviable reputation as a manufacturer of 
shovels of every possible description. His estab- 
lishment is fitted up with all the improvements | 
which Yankee ingenuity has invented, and his) 
working power enables him to turn out fifty dozen } 
shovels per day—or nearly two hundred thousand 
in a year if all the force of bis manufactory is | 
steadily applied. There are some ten or twelve 
different grades of shovels made by Mr. B., and| 
the best and highest priced quality 1s pronounced 
by good judges to be the finest article in the mar- 
ket—superior even to the far famed shovel made | 
by Oliver Ames of North Easton. His prices too 
are exceedingly low, and it is not therefore sur-| 
prising that he is gaining a large trade—extending | 
from Maine to California. Our Maine people | 
should patronize home products, and we can assure 
all who purchase of Mr. Brown, that they will not! 
only get their money’s worth, but will have the 
pleasure of dealing with an honorable and liberal- 
minded gentleman. 


Miverat Sprine at Lewiston. The Portland 
Transcript says that near Lewiston is a mineral | 
spring, entirely unimproved and but little known, 
whose waters have all the healing properties as- 
cribed to the most celebrated springs in the coun- 
try. The editor describes its locality and histo- 
ry, and expresses the hope that measures will be 
adopted to bring the spring into popular use. 


LOCAL SUMMARY. 


—Daring the shower on Thursday afternoon in | 
Norway, a gale of wind swept over the town, 
which unroofed a part of Deacon James Flint’s| 
barn and piled up the timbers thirty rods from | 
the barn. It also raised a 20 20 feet wood-| 
shed belonging to C. A. Noyes, and carried it 
seven or eight rods, completely demolishing it, 
and tore up and destroyed furty of his large, 
choice fruit trees. 











—J. Wingate Haines, an extensive agricultur- 
ist at Fort Fairfield, Aroostook county, was re- 
cently seriously injured by a vicious bull, which) 
threw him over his head, trampled him under bis) 
feet, broke an arm, and otherwise seriously in-| 


jured Mr. Haines. 





—The new ship Missouri, buikt by William 
Rogers, Esq. of Bath, for Messrs. William Nel- 
son & Sons of New York, registers about 675 
tons, and is to be ran asa regular packet ship 
between Boston and New Orleans. 


—The store of Col. Howes of Farmington, 
was entered by burglars on Tuesday night last, 
and $25 abstracted from the drawer, and several 
rolls of broadcloth and other goods taken frow | 
the shelves. No arrests. 


—Mr. Edward Edes, aged 25, son of the editor 
of the Piscataquis Observer, died at the residence 
of his father in Foxcroft on Saturday, July 31. | 
Mr. Edes had lately returned from California in 
ill-health. 


—The widow of the late Capt. Stillman Fickett 
of Milbridge, was instantly killed by lightning 
Aug. Ist. Mrs. F. was walking the room at the 
time she was so suddenly stricken down. Her 
age was about 40 years. 


—The Republican says that Rev. Mr. 
Addison Point, has been engaged by the Univer- 
salist Suciety in Machias to preach to them on 
alternate Sabbaths. 


—Officer Clark of Lewiston, arrested Charles 
Bean, at Hallowell, for stealing a horse and 
wagon at Great Fulls. He was detected by means 
of a circular sent out. 


—The farm house, stable and out-buildings, 
owned and occupied by Mr. Wm. Adams, about 
two miles from Farmington village, was destroyed 
by fire, July 2let. | 

—The house of Mr. G. Pineo of Columbia, | 
was struck by lightning Aug. 2d, which danced 
about the house doing some damage, but hurting 
no person. 

—Frank L. Stanwood of Brunswick, 15 years 
of age, was lost overboard from ship Vigilant in 
lat. 47.45, long. 33.40, on the 24th June. 


—The Rockland Gazette says a slight shock of 
earthquake was felt in that city at about 9 o'clock 
Monday evening, Aug. 1. 

—On the night of July 29, the store of Levi 
Leighton, Jr. of Epping, Colambia, was entered 
by burglars, and about $300 taken from the safe. 

—Hon. Horatio King, First Assistant P. M. 
General, is spending a few days with his relatives 
in Paris. 


—The estimate aggregate of the wheat crop in 





med of 





thie country, for this year, is $201,000,000. 
Mrs. Wixstow’s Soormine Syrup, used in sea- 

son, never fails to cure all diseases with which 

children are affected during the process of teeth- 


ng. 

; For the nervous A ffections, Convulsions, Fevers, 
Inflamation of the Bowels, &c., that attend this 
period of children, she recommends it as sure to 
prodace the desired effect—giving rest to the 
mother and relief and health to the infant. 


Save your Docror’s Brits. When Dr. Wis- 
tar’s Baleam of Wild Cherry will cure coughs, 
colds, bleeding at the lungs, and arrest the fell 
destroyer Consumption, it does more than most 
Physicians can do. A single trial will satisfy 





ter to raise wheat at fifty cents per bushel than 
it is to trade on credit with no securities and no 


y: 

—The Journal of Naples tells us that Vesuvius 
is getting more and more out of sorts, and is fret- 
ting and fuming at a violent rate; the river of 
lava running out of the lower openings of the 
crater is already more than three miles long, and 
deepening every day. It is destroying orchards 
and vineyards, and it will be a piece of good for- 
tune if the damage is not much greater, as the 
stream continues to roll towards the sea. 


—N. Parks, of Mohawk Village, N. Y, has in- 


| vented and patented in England and the United 


States a new telegraph cable; he claims it can be 
worked any distance without the aid of any elec- 
tric battery ; the cable being of itself a perfect 
battery, consequently, the longer the wire the 
greater power in working will be obtained, It 
is said that some capitalists are about taking it 
in hand with a view of giving it a thorough test. 


—Among the recent contributions of blocks 
for the Washington Monument is a block of 
white marble, in which is inserted a curiously 
carved head, with this inscription beneath— 
‘‘This head was carved between two and three 
thousand years ago, by the ancient Egyptians, for 
their temple erected in honor of Augustus, on 
the banks of the Nile. Brought from there by 
J. F. Lennan, and presented to the Washington 
Monument, 1858.”’ 


—The king of the Sandwich Islands has lately 
been much interested in raising money for a city 
hospital for the natives, and has condesvended to 
carry the subscription paper about town himself, 
soliciting funds for this charitable enterprise. 
Ove of the wealthiest firms in Honolula, after 
much solicitation, subscribed one hundred dollars 
apiece, ‘*to get rid of the old boy.”’ 


—aA correspondent of the J urnal of Commerce 
who accompained the Paraguay expedition, says— 
‘*Horses and mares are so abundant in South 
America, as to be slaughtered for their hides and 
tallow. I have never been asked more than a 
doubloon for the finest animals I saw under sad- 
die. The general price is $5 to $10 for geldings 
vroken to the saddle. 

—The running of steam engines on common 
roads, though new in this country, has been 
tested in England. There is an engine running 
daily from Manchester to a colliery, eight miles 
distant. The road is undulating, and has several 
sharp curves, yet the engine draws five four- 
wheeled wagons, containing thirty tons weight. 


—The Mayor of Montreal, in a letter addressed 
to the citizens, tells them that the debt of Mon- 
treal exceeds £800,000, and there is this years 
deficiency of £87,000. Fifteen thousand heads 
of families, indebted to the corporation, have al- 
ready been sued, and two thousand more are 
about to be sued. 


—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
says it is altogether unsafe for ladies to take pas- 
sage on the steamers for California without male 
companions, and gives instances where young la- 
dies have been drugzed and robbed on their pass- 
age by profligates. 

—The city of Racine, Wisconsin, is in great 
danger of being undermined by Lake Michigan. 
The damage during the past year has been great. 
Houses that but a year since were occupied are 
now jutting over the bank. 


—It is calculated that = ee of $800,000 
worth of cotton has been lost by fires at sea within 
the past year—mostly occasioned by the use of 
oil in the cotton presses at New Orleans or on 
shipboard. 


—Recently a little girl, aged ten, was placed 
in the New York State Lunatic Asylum. The 
child was a very intelligent one, and its close ap- 
plication to study threw it into fits, and resulted 
in destroying the mind. 


—An American engineer in Cuba was thrown 
into prison a short time since for allowing an ac- 
cident to occur on the Havana railroad. He was 
also fined one hundred dollars and threatened 
with the garotte, a scientific method of strangu- 
lation. 

—-The number of school children in California, 
as per returns, is 39,591, who have received $39,- 
561 from the State within the last six months, 
towards their instraction. 

—A gang of wretches who had formed the plan 
of burning up the town of Oshkosh, Wis., for 
purposes of plunder, have been detected, and four 


of them, including the ringleader, arrested. One 


of the villains confesses to several murders. 


—Chief Justice Taney, of the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, is in the eighty-third year of bis age. 
His eight associates in the Court, with one single 
exception, are all three-score years and ten, and 
some of thei considerably exceed that number. 


—There are at present seven distinct compa- 
nies engaged in constructing railroads in India, 
under the guarantee of the Indian Government. 


—Frequent accidents, involving the loss of 
limbs, occur from the use of mowing machines at 
the West. 

—_—_—_— 

Vavation or Tas Crry or New Yorx. The 
increase in value of property, real and personal, 
in the city of New York, during the past year, 
according to the assessors’ returns, has been more 
than twenty million of dollars. 

In 1858, the real estate was valued at about 
three hundred and sixty-eight millions (in round 
numbers) ,and the personal estate at about a hun- 
dred and sixty-three millions, making a total of 
five hundred and thirty-one millions of dollars. 
In 1849, the returns give—real estate about three 
hundred and seventy-nine millions, and personal 
estate nearly one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions, making a total of nearly five hundred and 
fifty-two millions, or an increase over the last 











the increduloas. 


year of nearly twenty-one millions of dollars. 
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DAD IS GROWING OLD, JOHN. 
BY J. Q. A. WOOD. 





Ay, Dad is growing old, John, 
His eyes are getting dim, ; 

And years have on his shoulders laid 
A heavy weight for him; 

But you and I are young and hale, 
And each a stalwart man, 

And we must make his load as light 
And easy a3 we can. 


Ie used to take the brunt, John, 
At cradle and the plow, 

And earned our porridge by the sweat 
That trickled from his brow; 

Yet never heard we him complain, 
What’er his toil might be, 

Nor wanted e’er a welcome seat 
Upon his solid knee. 


But when our boy strength came, John, 
And sturdy grew each limb, 

He brought us to the yellow field, 
To share the toil with him; 

But ke went foremost in the swath, 
TYo-sing aside the grain, 

Just like the plow that heaves the soil, 
Or ship that shears the main. 


Now we must lead the van, John, 
Through weather foul and fair, 

And let the old man read and doze, 
And tilt his easy chair; 

And he'll not mind it John, you know, 
At eve to tell us o’er 

Those brave old tales of British times, 
Uf Grand-dad and the war. 


I’ve heard you speak of Mam, John— 
*Tis Gospel what you say, 
That caring for the life of us 
Has turned her head so gray; 
Yet, John, do I remember well 
When neighbors ealled her vain, 
And when her hair was long and like 
A gleaming sheaf of grain. 


Her lips were cherry red, John, 
Her cheek was round aud fair, 
And like a ripened peach it swelled 

Against her wavy hair; 

Her step fell lightly as the leaf 
From olf the summer tree, 
And all day busy at the wheel 

She sang to you aud we. 


She had a buxom arm, John, 
That wielded well the rod, 
Whene’er with willful steps our feet 
The path forbidden trod; 
But to the heaven of her eve 
We never looked in vain, 
And evermore our yielding cry 
Brought dowa her tears like rain, 


But that is long ago, John, 
And we ar8 what we are, 

And little heed we day by day 
Her fading cheek and hair; 

And when beneath her faithful breast 
The tides no longer stir, 

’Tis then, John, that we most shall feel 
We had no friend like her. 


Sure, there can be no harm, John, 
Thus speaking softly o’er 

The blessed names of those ere Jong, 
Shall welcome us no more, 

Nay !—hide it not—for why shoulds’t thou 
An honest tear disown ? 

The heart one day will lighter be 
Remembering it has flown. 


For Dad is growing old, John, 
His eyes are getting dim, 
And Maw is treading softly down 
The dim descent with him; 
But you and [ are young and hale, 
And each a stalwart man, 
And we must make their path as smooth 
And level as we can. 








SLIDE OF THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


BY REV. BENJAMIN G. WILLEY. 


O loneliest, wildest most forsaken spot! 

Here in the valley’s lowest depth embowered, 
Reposed in humblest guise one poor, rude cot. 
Deneath its caves the wild geranium flowered; 
Plenty and Peace and Love their blessings showered. 
But Danger came and rattled at its cor; 

Silence aud Safety, the old warders, fled, 

And once returned to the lono place no more; 

A midnight darkness o’cr the sky was spread, 
Lightning and storm, with flash and gusty roar, 
Loosened, and on its fearful errand sped 

The rocky avalanche, crashing, strong and blind, 
While Terror stalked before, and Death wasclose behind. 


The Tenth Turnpike in New Hampshire, says 
an old Gazetteer, was incorporated in the year 


ing. ThefaH was accordingly spent in making it 
comfortable for the winter. Ile enlarged the 
stable, and made such other improvements as 
time would allow, to make it a comfortable shel- 
ter for man and beast. But, with all his most 
earnest labors, he was but imperfectly prepared 
for the intense cold and storms of those mountain 
winters, Still he was hailed as a benefactor, 
and often were he and his shelter greeted with as 
much warmth by the traveller in those mountain 
passess, as the monks of St. Bernard by the 
wanderers upon the Alps. 

The winter passed, nothing unusual occurring, 
beyond the arrival und departure of the various 
company. In the. spring further improvements 

_ were projected and commenced in his buildings, 
with the design of making them worthy of the 

‘increasing patronage. ‘Travellers who had been 
his guests, often gave us flattering accounts of his 
success, and not the least apprehension was felt 
for his safety. ‘The first thing that particularly 
diversified his history and awakened his fears, 
took place in June following the spring just 
referred to. 

In the afternoon of one dull, misty day during 

| this month, he and his wife were sitting by a 
window, that looked out to the north and west. 
Before them rose in all its grandeur the mountain 
which is called by their name, **Willey Moun- 
tain.’’ The clouds and mists almost entirely 
covered the mountain ; but as they cleared up and 
the surface came out to view, they saw distinctly 
a large mass of earth beginning to move. It 
passe] slowly on, increasing in volume and ex- 
tent, stopping occasionally, as it were to take 
breath, and at last rushed into the valley beneath. 
This was quickly followed by another, less in 





| 


NE FARMER: 


them unusual. It was all clear overhead, not a 
cloud on the sky, and the moon shone brightly. 
The storm had passed off. On the White Moun- 
tains there lay, close down upon them, a large, 
dark covering of clouds. It appeared like a pall 
thrown over sugar-loaves of unequal heights. 


Save this, all above and about them was clear 
and cloudless. 


Out of them were seen, at short intervals, viv- 
id lightnings. I heard no thunder; I saw only 
the lightnings. They continued till I had done 
my work, and returned to the house. These 
were unusual as we have said; but whatever there 
might be in them, peculiar in character, we may 
consider them now the after scene of the storm, 
just passed, and as impending the spot where 
death had just ceased its revel. 

I had remained in the house but a short time 
when word came to my door that the intervals 
were being entirely covered with water, and that 
they must be immediately cleared of the cattle 
and horses that were upon them. As we came 
up from the intervals, having accomplished the 
object, we could but take notice of the marked 
effects of the storm on the White mountains. 
There was plainly visible to the eye the terrible 
devastations it ‘had produced. All the portions 
of them facing the south indicated clearly the 
desolating influences of the rains that had fallen 
so copiously on their summits and sides. I never 
saw such in all my life: and I had looked on those 
mountains, upon an average, scores of times 
every week for years. It wus judged that more 
destruction of trees, and more displacing of rocks 
and earth, made on the declivities of the moun- 
tain facing our post of observation, on that terri- 
ble night, than had been made since the country 





magnitude and extent. These slides took place 
near the house, and did no injury beyond greatly 
' exciting their fears. 
They were startled by them, and took counsel 
from their fears at first to leave the place. It is 
said, and is probably correct, that my brother, 


under the first panic, was even about getting | 


ready his carriage to carry his family to some 
place of greater safety. He felt for the moment 
that he must leave. 

But still it is certain he did not leave the place. 
He grew more calm in a short time, and, not long 


after the period referred to, became almost entirely | 


I never saw hin 
after this event, but was told repeatedly that he 
apprehended no danger to himself or family from 
what had passed. In conversation with a person 
on the subject, in reply to a query as_ to his feel- 
ings in relation to the recent slides, he said, 


unapprehensive of danger. 


| “Such an event, we know, has not happened 


here for a very long time past, and another of 
' the kind is not likely to oceur for an equally long 








was settled. And this was but apart of the de- 
|struction produced. On the other sides of the 
| mountain quite round the whole circumference, 
were gores and grooves, made deep even on the 
hard mountain surface, to show that the destroy- 
'er had been there. 
| We were so occupied on Tuesday, the day suc- 
the storm, with what was directly before 
us,—the heavy flood sweeping over the fields so 
near at hand, and the sight of wasting on the 
mountains looming up before us,—that we could 
hardly think of any thing else. : 
On Wednesday early, perhaps on Tuesday, 


suggestions were made a few times in my hearing 


| ceeding 


respecting things about the Notch; starting the 
inquiry how the storm might possibly affect my 
‘brother and his family. They were but sugges- 
tions, however, idicating no particular anxiety 
in relation to their safety, as there was none with 
myself or any of his kindred near me. As yet 
we had heard nothing from him up to the close 
of Wednesday. 


Ohe Story Teller. | 


time tocome. Taking things past in this view, Near the close of that day our suspicions were 
then,”’ said he, “Iam not afraid.” This was) for the first time, really aroused us to the safety 
certainly*fuir reasoning on the matter, and such lof my brother's family. Dr. Chadbourne, our 
as we might all well make under like circumstan- | physician, on his return from Bartlett, whither 
ces, though now we can sce, in the light of all | he had been on a visit to his patients, informed 
that is passed, how little it availed in respect to|us that he had heard the whole family were de- 
the calamity that awaited him so soon. Ilis un- stroyed, 





Iie had seen at Bartlett a man, who 
suspicious calmness did not protect him from | had just come down through the Notch, who had 

} , ° = . ° ' . 
danger. It rather presaged evil than good. It, given him the information. So entirely unsuspi- 


| was the dread felt stillness that often, perhaps | cious had we been of any danger to them, and so 
always, precedes the earthquake. Now we per. unprepared for the reception of such tidings, that 
4 ceive that the events we have written above had a | for the moment we were overcome. 
dreadful significaton in them. Recovering somewhat from the stunning effects 
In August, succeeding the June we have just of such sad tidings, we went immediately to a 
referred to, a sturm took place in the region of sister's who lived near. She had heard the same 
the White Mountains, raging in and about the |reports; but both of us arguing rather from our 
Notch with peculiar violence. It was memorable | hopes than from the facts, were inclined to dis- 
for its strength and§for its disastrous effects. It/ believe tlhe story. To satisfy ourselves further 
| can never be forgotten while a single individual jon the subject, it was thought best to go at once 
shall exist that lived anywhere near the place in to my father’s who lived two miles north of us, 
which it transpired, or any care be taken to trans-| near Bartlett. Mr. Thompson, my sister's hus- 
mit the account of it to succeeding times. | baud, and myself accordingly set out. 
lived in North Cénway at the timeofit, and can; We found him having received the news as we 
therefore, best present what I have to say from |had, from the same source, and about the same 
that point. in amount of infurmation. Ile was entirely un- 
Previous to the time in which this storm took | impressed with the correctness of the report, and 
place, there had been a long ard heavy drought. | immediately calmed our fears. He said he knew 
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communicated. Tle was sent for this very pur- 
bose. So, to get ears to hear them, he stood on 
the river’s brink, the nearest possible point to 
my father’s and sounded a trumpet. It was a 
shrill blast, and startled all my father’s neighbor- 
hood from their repose. 

The startled sleepers, soon gathered on the riv- 
er’s bank, learned the sad tidings, but too truly 
confirming the reports of the previous evening ; 
and then started most of them on their way to 
the Notch. 

I did not hear the blast of the trumpet—or 
those blasts, for the first was oft repeated—but 
those that did, say they never heard anything so 
impressive and solemn. At any time they would 
have been startling, pealing as they did through 
the darkness of midnight. But, under the cir- 
cumstances before us, they were peculiarly im- 
pressive. The sad tidings of the evening before, 
though not generally credited, had yet left a deep 
impression and sadness on the minds of all my 
father’s neighborhood. With these feelings they 
had retired. Whether ‘sleeping or waking, dim 
images must have been floating through their 
minds, from the evening’s conversation, when 
suddenly they were roused by repeated trumpet 
blasts, raising echoes from mountains in almost 
every direction. 

“Bursting suddenly, it calls and flies, 
At breathless intervals, along the skies, 


Asif some viewless sentinel was there, 
W bose challenge peals at midnight through the air.” 


My brother, who heard these trawpet calls, 
has often said he never heard anything to be 
compared with them for what was aweinspiring 
and even dreadful ia its character. 

The confirmed reports soon reached all the rel- 
atives of the destroyed fumily. By daylight the 
news was spreading in all directions, and people 
were starting for the Notch. We went generally 
on foot, there being a few horses in the train un- 
til they were intercepted by the swollen river. 
We passed this river in boats and on trees fallen 
across it, the Liidges being mostly carried away. 
With little of interest to diversify our way, save 
some additional reports that my brother's family 
were destroyed, we approached the scene of de- 


struction, entering the opening a hundred rods 


perhaps below the Notch House, which was atill 
hidden from ou 


r sight by an intervening ascent. 


We met the first great slide, which had crossed 
our path on level ground, and even ascending 

ee , hed 
some, so great was the force which propelled it 


from the base of the mountains. 


and sand, and which was impassable except by | 
footmen, and reaching the elevation, we came in 
full view of the Notch House, and all the ruins 


that surrounded it. 





ened prospect the precipitous mountain, which 
had been riven by the fires and the tempests of | 
many succeeding years. On our leftand in frout, | 
the mountains, though once covered with a wood 
of pleasaut green, now presented their sides la- 
created and torn by the convulsions of the recent | 
storm. The plain before us appeared one contin- 


uous bed of sand and rock, with here and there | Stteyed? What were the main circumstances 


the branches of green trees and their pocled and | pertaining to the great event of their destruction? | 


| 
| 
| 


shivered trunks, and old logs, which, from their 
appearance, must have long been buried beneath | 
the mountain soil. With these the meadow which | 
stretches aJong before the Notch House was cov- 
ered, and so deep, that none of the long 


grass | 
Mov- | 
ing on from this side, we came upon the next | 
large slide, which continued till it met that of! 
another, which came down below the Notch 
Ilouse, and within a rod of it. Thus far it was| 
one continued heap of ruins, and, beyond the! 


nor alders that grew there were to be seen. 


house, the slides continued many rods. The one 
back of the house started in a direetion in which 
it must have torn it away, had it not been arrest-| 
ed by a ridge of land extending back of the house | 
De-| 
cending to this point, the slide divided, and| 
sought the valleys, which lie at the base; one| 
part carrying away in its course the stable above | 


to a more precipitous part of the mountain. 


After passing 
this, which consisted of large rocks, and trees, 


On our right stood in length- 


| bear upon them so as to produce their deaths? 


AND 


bodies yet undiseovered. In the coarse of the 
day, the body of the youngest child, about three 
years old, was found, and buried near those of 
its parents, without any special religious service. 
Search was continued till the succeeding day, and 
the body of the eldest child,a girl of twelve 
years of age, and the other hired man, David 
Nickerson, were found and buried in the same 
manner. The bodies of the other children, two 
sons and a daughter, have never been found. 
They were covered so deep beneath the piles of 
rubbish, that no search has ever come at them. 
From the magnitude of the slide, and the amount 
of matter thrown into the villey, it is more re- 
markable that 20 many of the bodies were found. 
The destruction was complete ; no living crea- 
ture about the premises escaped it, except my 
brother’s dog, and his two oxen. He had two 
horses, which were crushed beneath the falling 
timbers of the stable. These had been dragged 
out and exposed to view when the party I was in 
first arrived on the fatal spot. The oxen were 
imperiled by the disaster, but escaped without 
any material injury. One of them was crushed 
to the floor by falling timbers, but not killed. 
The other, standing by his side, being more stur- 
dy, resisted them, so that they broke over his 
back, and when found, he stood upright amid 
the ruins about him. In this condition, one 
crushed to the floor, and the other standing, the 
remained from Monday night until the next 
Wednesday morning. 

They were then released by a Mr. Barker, the 
man who first visited the scene of ruins after it 
transpired. Coming down through the Notch, 
from the north, he reached the spot about sunset 
on Tuesday, and took up his lodging in the vaca- 
ted house for the night. When the hush of still- 
ness and desertion he first found about this house 
became more settlei as he lay in his bed trying 
to compose himself to sleep, being weary, he heard 
alow moaning, as from some living creature. 
Under such circumstances to interpret this most 
darkly, as being perhaps the suppressed wail of 
one of the family still living,—and, yet, not able 
to accomplish anything by rising, on account of 
the deep darkness in the house and about the 
premises, and unable to get any light to relieve it 
—he lay terror stricken and sleepless till the dawn 
of day. With the first ray of light he arose, 
and, after a little search, found the cause of his 


| 


excitement. It was the crushed ox we have re- 
ferred to, moaning under the pain and uneasiness 
of his situation. He immediately released him 
from his confinement, and soon proceeded on his 
way down toward Bartlett and Conway. This 
was the man that brought to us the first tidings 
respecting the great disaster. 
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Portland Agricultural Warehouse. 
ANDSEED STORE, 
TY‘HE Subscribers are now offering to 
] Dealers and others, one of the largest 
and BEST STOCKS of Grass, Field, Gar- 
den and Flower Seeds, Agricultural Im- 
plements and Tools, Fertilizers, Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowers, &c., to be found in Maine, which we offer at the 
LOWEST PRIC E8—consisting in part of the following :— 

FHlerds Grass, Red Top, Clover Seed, Honey Suckle Clover, 

Spring Rye and Wheat, Barley, Oats, &c. 
Peas, 

Early Dan O'Rourke, Early Kent, Prince Albert, Champion of 
England, Missouri Black Eye Blue Imperial, Large White Mar- 
rowlat, &c. 

Beans. 

Horticultural, Yellow Six Weeks, Red Cranberry, Mohawk, 
Case Kuife, Iudian Chief, &c. 

Vegetables. ‘ 

Long Orange Carrot, Mason's Early Drumhead Cabbage, Skir- 
ving’s Imp. Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzell Beet, White sugar 
do., Turnip Blood do, Long Blood do., Large White Carrot, 
Large Drumhead Cabbage, Karly York Cabbage, &c., Karly 
Sweet Corn, 12 rowed do., Webster do., Ilubbard Squash, &c. 

Implements and Tools. 

Plows and Plow Castings, Hoes, [ron Bars, Picks, Harrows, 
Seed Sowers, Bog Hoes, Post Spoons, Spades, Pruning Saws and 
Chisels, Whiflletrees and Hames, Axes and Hatchets, Garden 
and Grass Shears, Grain Cradles, Scythes and Snaths, Grass 
Hooks, Sickles, Scythe Rifles, Forks, Hay Kakes, Ox Muzzles, 
Halter Chains, Cattle Ties, Curry Combs, Curry Cards, Horse 
Brushes, Axe, Pick, Shovel, Hoe and Fork Handles, Barn Door 
Rollers, Cultivators, Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Fan Mills, Cider 
Mills, Sugar Mills, Corn and Cob Crackers, Road Scrapers, Ilay 
Presses, Cheese Presses, Churns, Vegetable Cutters, Root Pullers, 
Store Trucks, Wheelbarrows, Field and Garden Kollers, Horse 
Powers and Threshing Machines, Chain Pamps, Girindstones, 
Horse Rakes, Steel and Iron Garden Rakes, Shovels, Manure 
Forks, Grindstone Fixtures, &c. 

Fertilizers. 

Coe’s Super Phosphate Lime, Pure Peruvian Guano, Lodi Co., 
Poudrett, Ground Bone, Ground Plaster. 

A Full and Complete Assortment of WOODEN WARE.— 
Agents for the celebrated Manny and Buckeye Mow- 
ers. Nos.7, 8, 9, and 10 City Hall Building, Portland 

4m14 KENDALL & WHITNEY. 


NEW GOODS. 
PEE subscriber, having just returned from Boston, is now pre- 
| pared to show her customers 


—— 


HARTFORD, 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ARTFORD, CONN. Incorporated A. D. 1810. Charter 
Perpetual. Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 ; Capital Paid 
in, $500,000 ; Surplus, $500,000. 
Assets January 1, 1859. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, 
Cash in hand of Agents and in transit, 
Keal Estate unencumbered, (cash value,) 
Bills Receivable, amply secured, 
2,404 Shares Bank Stock in Hartford, 
2,200 “ “ “ New York, 
710 Boston, 
100 Shares Bank of the State of Missouri, 
State and City Bonds, 6 per cent, 
Rail Road Stocks, 
United States’ Treasury Notes, 


$45,455 22 
64,527 09 
15,000 00 


107,750 00 
74.620 00 
10,000 U9 
74,245 00 
16,250 00 
14,055 00 


“ “ a 


~- 


$303,769 86 

DIRECTORS.—I1. Huntington, Albert Day, James Goodwin, 
Charles Boswell, Henry Keney, Calvin Day, Job Allyn, John P 
Brace, Charles J. Russ. 

Timo. C. Allyn, Secretary. C. C. Lyman, Assistant Sicre- 
tary. H. liuntington, Presidint. Wim. N. Bowers, Actuary, 

This old and reliable Company, established for nearly Firry 
Years, continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire on 
Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, Merchandise, Mills, Manufactorics 
and most other kinds of property, on its usual satisfactory termes. 

Particular attention given to insuring Farm Property, consist- 
ing of Dwellings, Barns and Uut-Buildings connected, and Fur. 
niture, Live Stuck, llay, Grain, Farming Utensils, &e., &c., « 
tained in the same, for a term of three or five years at low ret 
of premium. 

Applications for Insurance may be made to the andersign 
the duly authorized Agent for Augusta and vicinity. 

Losses equitably adjusted at this Agency, and paid imme. 
ately, upon satisfactory proofs, in funds current in the cities 
New York or Boston, as the assured may prefer 

Augusta, Jan., 1859. 6m10 ib. DAVIS, Agent 
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PA LMER’S 
CELEBRATED ARTIFICIAL LEG. 


THIS world-renowned limb has been in use in Eur pe 

] and America for upwards of twelve years, and every suc 
ceeding year serves only to increase its popularity. The 
“Great Prize Medal” was awayied to Dr. Palmer in 
London, over thirty-five competitors from all parts of Eu- 
rope and in this country; wherever exhibited it has inva- 
riably received the highest award. Upwards of four 
Thousand of the Palmer Artificial Legs are now in use, 
and are represented by all degrees and profeasions,— Farmers, 
Mechanics, Lawyers, Sailors, Ladies and Children, all ase this 





BONNETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
Ruches, Gioves, Feathers, Hosiery, Fringes, Buttons, Colored 
Tambour, a good asortment of 

DRESS GOODS, 
Thankful for past favors, she solicits a continuance of the same. 
BLEACHING and Pressine done, as usual, in the nicest manoer, 
and when sent in on Tuesday will be returned on Friday. 
The MiLuixery is in charge of a first rate Milliner. 
Mrs. NANCY S. RICHMOND. 
Winthrop, May 17, 1859. 45tf 


A Very Important Invention. 
BEE-KEEPERS ATTENTION! 
ry°HE Maine State Bee Hive will protect your Bees in winter. 
| It is a cheaply constructed hive, can be made by any com- 
mon joiner (or any one else who can make a common square bex,) 
and will winter your bees if properly managed. aa : 
lovented manufactured and sold by RK. 8. TORREY, Fifth St., 
Bangor, Maine. 
April 14, 1559. 


litt 

Call and See! 

F Ycu want any article that you cannot find, or if you can, 

do not purchase until you call at PARSONS’, just above the 
bridge. He has just returned fr an Boston with a large stock of 
Groceries, Crockery and Glass Ware; Dry Goods, Shoes, Boots, 
Paper Hangings, and in fact every article that was ever see, 
a Variety Store, you will find in HIS, which, together with his 
former full stock, makes it decidedly the best place to purchase 
anything you want there is on the river. 
JONN PARSONS, 
No 9 Bridges Block 


Augueta, May, 1859. 20 





GILBERT'S 
Patent Self-Adjusting Skirt Hoop. 


‘JHE subscriber informs the public that he has commenced the 
| manufacture of the Self-Adjusting Skirt Hoop, recently pa- 
tented by J. C. Gilbert, of Winthrop, Me , which, for lightness, 
elasticity and durability, bids fairdo supersede all others hitherto 
invented. These hoops are so constructed that however, or in 
whatever manner they may be compressed, they instantly re- 





So far we have sought to bring out somewhat 


minutely the poimts in the great destruction of 


my brother and his family, so richly deserving a 


record and the lasting remembrance of all who 


survive them. Here we might cease, perhaps ; 


still there may be lingering inquiries, with some, 


| demanding attention. How were the famiiy de- 


In what manner did the great shde from the 
mountain, directly back of the house, which was 


certainly the agent of their destruction, come to 


In attempting a reply to these queries there is 
obviously nothing to add but conjecture. There 
is no definite knowledge within our reach to bring 
to such a work. 


“Sire, mother, oifspring—all were there; 
Not one had ’scaped the conqueror’s snare. 
Not one was left to weep alvue; 

The ‘dwellers of the hill’ were gone ! 

Say, whither are those dwellers gone ? 
Bird of the mountain, thou alone 

Saw by the hghtning from on high 

The mountain torrent rushing by; 

Beheld, upon its wild wave borne, 

The tall pine from the hill-top torn. 

Awiid its roar, thine ear alone 

Heard the wild shrick—the dying groan— 
The prayer that struggled to be free, 
Breathed fourth in lite’s last agony ! 

In vain—no angel iurm was there; 

The wild wave drowned the sufferers’ prayer; 





store themselves to their true circular form, when the pressure 
is removed; while the light, but at the same time substantial 
material of which they are made, renders them preferable to the 
| metallic or any other hoops now in the market. 

| Ile is now ready to supply orders and feels confident that all 
who ever use them will be abundantly satisfied that they exceed 
| every thing of the kind. GEO. 5. MORRILL. 
Winthrop, April 18, 1859. leet 





New Photographic Gallery. 
TT|UE Subscribers would most respectfully inform the citizens of 
Augusta and vicinity that they have fitted up the rooms over 
Messrs. Bradbury and Morrill’s Uilice, where they may be found 
ready at all times to make Photographs, Daguerreotypes and Am 
brotypes of all who may favor them with a call, guaranteeing to 
give perfect satisfaction as regards price and style of picture.— 
We would particularly call the attention of the public to our 
large sized Photographs, finished in India Ink, colored, or plain, 
which are the most desirable picture now made. A large collec- 
ton of pictures on exhibition, which the people are respectfully 
invited to call and examine. Particular attention paid to taking 
cuildren’s pictures STARBIRD & DUDGE. 
Augusta, May 15, 1859. 3m22 


| 


To all Lovers of Good Stock. 

| 'FXHE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL is a large octavo 
I monthly of 32 pages, illustrated with Cuts in the best style 
of art, and devoted exclusively to the Improvement of our Do- 
mestic Auimals. Single copies, one year, $1,00, with liberal re- 
duction to clubs. Specimen Copies gratis, Send and 
yet one. Address AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 

6m2z6 No. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 





Dairy Rooms! 
YYLINDER and Dash Churns, the latest and mo t improved 
/ styles. Butter Moulds, Stamps, Pails, Cheese Tubs and 
livops, Trays, Bowls, Butter Salt, &c., together with a very large 
assortment of Brooms, Pails and Wooden Ware of all kinds, for 
sale by JOUN McARTHUR. 
Augusta, June 1, 1859. 25tf 


The Maine State Plow 
AND CULTIVATOR FACTORY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 

FYARMER®’ and Wholesale Dealers, Call and see JOIN W 
A HANSON’S New Stock of Polished Plows and Cultivators 
20tf 


Factory, North End Deering’s Bridge, Portland, Me. 


BOOTS, SHOLS, &c | 


“unequalled limb” with wonderful ease and naturalness. The 
Palmer Leg is adapted to every form of amputation, from the 
shortest to the longest. The paticut is enabled to walk immedi- 
ately upon the application of the leg. The limbis an exact 
copy of its fellow, and the most critical fail to distinguish it from 
nature. The limbs are very durable, yet so light as to be worn 
with great comfort. Palmer & Uo., have supplied upwards of 
fifty individuals with two legs each, all of whom walk with sur- 
prising naturalness. The recently invented artificial arm is 
regarded as a complete triumph in the art. The public are cau- 
tioned against the circulars and advertisements of charlatans 
and pretenders, who have recently entered the field, and are en- 
deavoring to deceive by copying the invention and the indirect 
use of the Palmer reputation. 

Persons requiring legs or arms, should apply to us,as the 
“Palmer Leg” is the on/y one recommended by surgeons and 
physicians. Pamphlets containing fud/ information concerning 
the invention sent free to patients, surgeons and physicians, on 
application to PALMER & OU., No. 19 (ireen Street Boston 

mis 





*‘*‘Buy Me and I’ll do You Good.’’ 


TOW is the time to use the GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MEDI 


CINE, 
DR. LANGLEY’S 
ROOT AND HEKB BITTERS, Composed o' Sarsaparilia, Wild 


| Cherry, Yellow Dock, Prickly Ash, Thoroughwort, Khubarb, 
| 


- 


DYSPEPSIA, 
IN DIGEsTION, 


| Mandrake, Dandelion, &c., all so compounded as to act in concert 
with Natare, and their effectis truly Monderfni. They abso- 
lutely cure 

LIVER COMPLAINT, | 

JAUNDICE, 

OCOSTLV EN E88, DIZZIN Ess, 

ZADACHE, | HRAKTBURN, 

PILES, FLATULENCY, 

WEAKNESS, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
A'l kinds of Humors, and every disease arising from a disordered 
| St mach, or bad dood. If taken in large doses, Fever and Ague 
m: ¥ be broken up and cured at once. 

1 ‘vis has become a standard medicine, and is decidedly the 

Bes. in the World 
Try it ouce, and you will be sure to do so again. 
The price is cheap only 26 cents for a pint; 37} cents for a 
large bottle. 

You can’t get a bottle too quick, for the time is fast approach- 
ing when you will have all sorts of bad feelings if you don’t take 
the Roots and Herbs and drive them away. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers everywh -re. 

Orders addressed to J. O. LANGLEY. or to GEO. C. 
WIN & CO., 11 & 12 Marshall Street, Poston, whwlesale 


in Family medicines of every description They invite 
caries and merchants generally tv «xam/‘ne their stock. 





GoOoD- 
dealers 
apothe- 
6m13 


You had Better Try 
\ ¥Y MOTHER’S SALVE. 
a THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its GREAT CURATIVE PROP- 
| BkTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers, 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors feel 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous patronage be- 
stowed upon this SaLve, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MUTHER’S SALVE” is a perfect chemical compound 
prepared from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Soothinz, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Vintment. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is sa/e and effectual, and all those 
troubled with RugcmatismM, Sat Ruecm, Exysipecas, Gov, 
| Pines, and such like diseases, will find in its use creat relief, and 
| in most cases # permanent cure. 

“MY MUTHER’S SALVE” in a Burn or Sca/d, takes out the 
fire, soothes the irritating pain, and heals the wound more speed 
ily and effectually than any other preparation. 

“MY MUPHER’S SALVE” is worthy of confidence, and thou 
sands having used it and recommended it to their friends is a test 

| of its worth. Directions for using 
“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” 
are simple. Every wother aud nurse knows how spread a plas 
| ter and dress a sore, and all who use the Salve will apply it io 
| proportions, renewed at times, as good judgment may direct.— 
| For Kheumatism and other pains, rub the parts smartly with the 
| Salve. In cases of Cough, Tightness of the Lungs, Sore Throat, 
and such like ails, rub as in case of Rheumatism. In any case 
| of pain a yood result follows the use of this Salve. Prepared by 
| A. M. BECK, BURRILL & BUNTING, 
— P SoLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 6 Tremont Street, — 
(Two doors south of Court Street.) ; BOSTON. 
| For sale by J W. COFREN and C. F. POTTER, Augusta, 
jand at all the Apothecaries’ and Family Stores in the country. 
47 

















1803, December 27th, to extend from the west fhe earth, under a fervid sun, had dried to an | the Notch well, which was the fact, all its bearings As down the rocky glen they sped, 





line of Bartlett through the Notch of the White 
Hills, a distance of twenty miles. It occupied the 
site of a laid-out but never well-finished county 
road, which had been projected years before. 
The effects of the labors of the incorporated com- 
pany were soon seen in the increasing travel. In 
a short time from its opening it became one of 
the best paying turnpikes in Northern New 
Hampshire. The only outlet to the large portion 
of our country north of the White Mountuins, 
beginning then to be eettled, its numerous ad- 
vantages were not long in being appreciated. 
Prior to the extension of the northern railroads 
and the opening of the numerous markets along 
their lines, its demand, as an outlet to Ccos, was 
much more strongly felt than at present. The 
original cost of the road was forty thousand dol- 
lars, its repairs were many and expensive, and 
yet its dividends were large, and its stock always 
good. ’ 

Portland, the nearest and most accessible of 
the seaboard towns, was in those duys, the great 
market for all this part of New Hampshire. 
Well can we remember the long train of Coos 


teams which used to formerly pass through Con- ' 


way. In winter, more particularly, we have seen 
lines of teams half a mile in length ; the tough, 
scrubby, Canadian horses harnessed to “‘pungs,”’ 


well loaded down with pork, cheese, butter and 


lard, the drivers rivaling almost the modern loco- 


motive and its more elegant train of carriages in 
' 


noise and bluster. Hardy, resolute men were 
those early settlers of the Cvos ; 
a Rough, 
But generous and brave and kind.” 

Besides this Coos travel, compelled, as it were, 
to pass through this gate of the mountains, the 
mountains themselves had already begun to at- 
tract much attention. Visitors to them, though 
few in comparison with the large numbers which 
now resort thither, journeyed mostly in private 
carriages, and thus gave to their travel an im- 
portance far beyond what at the present time the 
same number would command. 

The want of public houses on the road, es- 
pecially through the mountains, to accommodate 
the increasing travel, was sorely felt. From the 
elder Crawford's to the old Rosebrook place, 
where recently stood the Mount Washington 
House, a distance of thirteen miles, there was no 
public house, indeed no occupied house. To ap- 
preciate fully the necessity there was for these 
places of shelter, one should pass north through 
the Notch in the depth of winter. The roads 
are then buried beneath the snow, piled up in 
drifts toa great depth. ‘his is continually blown 
about by the wind so as to render impossible a 
well-beaten path. The traveller has frequently, 
shovel in hand, to work his way through the 
mountains, the cold northern winds, concentrated 
by their passage through the Notch, blowing 
directly in his face, almost instantly penetrating 
and benumbing him. 

To open, then, a public house somewhere on 
this distance, it was seen, would be not only a 
work of profit, but of kindness. For this purpose 
a house had been erected, some years previous to 
the time of which we write, by a Mr. Henry Hill, 
and is yet standing, being familiarly known as 
the ‘*Willey House.” It was kept by Mr. Hill 
and others as a public house for several years; but 
was at length abandoned, and, at the time of my 
brother’s moving into it, had been untenanted for 

several months. “Tt was in the fall of the year 
1825 that he first moved his family into this 
house, —It-had beer used by the moun- 
tain storms and winds, and needed much repair- 


unusual depth. ‘This prepared the way for the 
surface of it to be vperated on more powerfully 
by any quick and copious rain. The soil, dried 
deep and powdered somewhat, would slide easier 
under the pressure of any accumulating waters, 
especially if the roots of plants that traversed it 
liad been wade tender by the long-continued heat 
that had been upon them. In this, perhaps, we 
have as good a theory of slides as any that can 
be made. 

As the mouth verged towards its closing, signs 
of rain began to appear. Clouds gathered on 
the sky, and though they would disperse ina short 
time, quickly they would gather again. They 
continued to do this a number of days in succes- 
sion, every day assuming more permanence than 
they did the preceding one. At length they be- 
came so condensed, that they gave rain, simall in 
auantity to be sure, but some—a signal of what 
was to follow. In this way, things went on till 
| the storm came on in its strength. 
The great disaster, in the destruction of my 
brother and his whole family, consisting of his 
wife and five children, together with two hired 
men, took place on the night of the twenty-eighth 
of this month, August. That day came on Mon- 
day, and the disaster took place some time during 
the night of that day. I was away from home 
on an exchange the Sabbath previous, and remem- 
ber well all the circumstances and events of the 
gathering storm. On Monday, asI came home, 
| L recollect I was hindered by the rain, occasionally 
falling in showers; so that, though I had but 
compuratively a few miles to come, I did not reach 
home till near sunset. 

On my way, as I came up from the south to- 
ward my residence, I had the most favorable op- 
portunity to note the gathering clouds. Their 
inovements were all before me, and I had only to 
look and see them. I had often seen storms gath- 
er in the regions of those compacted and elevated 
mountains, but never before with such grandeur 
and awfulness. The clouds were not so rapid in 
motion as [ had seen before, but their volume and 
darkness made up, and more than made up, for 
the want of speed. Their comparative slow 
movement, indeed, added greatly to the sublimi- 
ty of their appearance. They reminded one of 
some heavy armed legions moving slowly and 
steadily to battle. As they sailed up the giant 
outline of mountain range extending from Cho- 
corua peak northward for miles, till you come to 
the White Mountains, and then, pressing upon 
them, covering them fold after fold with their 
dark drapery, I could but think of the march of 
Napoleon, and the measured tread of his infan- 
try, londed heavily with armor, moving on to 
some warlike encounter. 

They were, in all truth, the very significant 
portents of a most affecting scene of destruction. 
As we anticipated things in the sequel transpired. 
At the close of that day, when the darkness was 
jast coming on, it began to rain; and such a rain 
I never knew before. The way for it had been 
prepared, and now it came on in its fury. I was 
not conscious of all of it, especially the latter 
part. Being somewhat fatigued, I retired early 
and slept soundly. As it appeared afterwards, I 
slept calmly while others, not very far off, my 
kindred, even, were suffering and dying. Not 
long after midnight, I was waked suddenly by 
the slamming of a large door, on the barn, that 
wae ajarand playing in the wind. Larose quick-| 
ly and went out. As TI passed found the corner 
of the house to go to the barn, which stood north, | 
in the direction of the White Mountains, my eyes 











and relations, and though he had heard what he 

jhad, still he did not think, from the best judg- 
iment he could make, that the family were de- 
istroyed. Though they were not in their late 
place of residence, he thought they were alive in 
| some retreat, whither they had fled from the rains 
of the storm. The idca that the family were all 
destroyed was too much for him to entertain. 
He thought that notwithstanding all which had 
been reported, and all the danger that must have 
surrounded them that dreadful night, still they 
were among the living. 

The calmness and reasoning of my father al- 
most entirely reassured and convinced us that the 
rumors must be entirely incorrect. We sat some 
time conversing, and the evening was considerably 
advanced before we left for home. 

It was quite dark and very still. Our minds 
still occupied with the recent storm, and its ter- 
rible ravages, we were suddenly startled by a 
sharp, shrill voice, coming apparently from the 
river below us on the right, and saying as we 
thought, ‘*They are there.’”’ Breaking so sud- 
denly upon the still night, it was like the shrill 
cry of some bird of prey piercing the darkness, 
It was many minutes ere we could collect our- 
selyes to come to any satisfactory conclusion con- 
cerning the voice. Being nearly opposite Mrs. 
Lovejoy’s, the mother of my brother’s wife, we at 
length concluded that the family had additional 
tidings from the Notch, and that one of the sis- 
ters were informing some one on our side of the 
river of the safety of the family at the Notch, and 
that they were all in their late home. 

As we learned afterwards, we were correct in 
the conclusion at which we arrived; but not in 
the words of the speakér. It was ‘They are not 
there,’’ instead of ‘‘They are there.’’ 

Much relieved by the contradictions of the first 
report by later news, as we supposed, we hastened 
home. Though we had seen on every hand the 
terrible ravages of the storm,—the mountain 
scathed and torn by the torrents, and the waters 
running in floods at our feet, before and behind 
us on all sides wasting destruction,—yet so anx- 
ious were we that it should not be true, and so 
strdngely forgetful of the awful danger which 
must have threatened our brother, that we re- 
tired to our beds almost entirely relieved of our 
anxiety. 

But that delusive impression did not remain 
It did not continue through the night. 
The dawn of another day had scarcely come, 
when renewed tidings from the Notch made it 
quite certain that my brother and his family 
were destroyed. The manner in which these ti- 
dings were transmitted to us, at a certain point 
of their progress, it mgy not be uninteresting 
here to present. It shows how inall respects the 
whole scene of the Notch disaster was filled up 
with the most thrilling and soul-stirring inci- 
dents. 

As Ihave said, my father was comparatively 
little moved under the first heavy tidings that 
came from the Notch. He reasoned them all 
down with his usual tact and calmness, and 
made them the occasion of little serious alarm 
to himself and others. But he must be cor- 
rected. THe had come to a wrong conclusion, 
and a messenger was already on his way that 
would correct him. This messenger arrived in 
the adjoining neighborhood of my fathér about 


long. 


rmidnight, to which we have already referred, 


when that.shrill female yoice was heard in the 
darkness, He was there stopped by the Saco, 
swollen still with the effects of the recent storm. 





fell directly upon them. I saw something about 


But he carried important tidjngs which must be 





the house, and the other passing immediately be- 


low it, leaving the house itself unimpaired. 


Over this crude and extended mass of ruin we 


reached the house ahout noon. 
had already arrived there from both above und 
below the Notch. Some search had already been 


made the for bodies in that part of the slide, just 


described, which came down below the house. 
That not availing anything, there was a pause in 
this direction about the time our purty arrived. 
The slide which we have referred to above as di- 


viding buck of the house, again united directly | 


in front of it, and 
Saco, down the valley. 


flies which prey usually upon infected animal 
matter. 
about this spot. 
of the bodics. Immediately the news came to 
us, and we were soon crowding to the spot. It 
was no long time before the body first discovered 
was fully uncovered, and another not far off. 
These were the bodies of my brother's wife, 
and one of the hired men, David Allen. They 
were dreadfully mangled, especially my brother's 
wife. Scarcely a louk of her, as seen in life, 
could be preceived about the remains. The body 
of my brother was soon found, near where those 
of his wife and hired man had been discovered. 
‘This was injured less than those of the two pre- 
ceding. It could be recognized easily in any 
place by an intimate acquaintance. 
All these bodies, after suitable time to make 
cofiins from materials such as could be obtained 
there, were made ready for burial. Is was deci- 
ded to bury them near the house of their recent 
habitation, and let them remain there till they 
could be more conveniently moved to Conway the 
succeeding winter. One common wide grave was 
dug for them, and they were placed in its mar- 
gin, to remain till the accustomed prayer at 
buri1l was performed. That prayer was made 
by a personal friend of my brother, and one who 
often ministered in holy things. .The prayer was 
suited to the occasion, coming from a kind, sym- 
pathizing, pious heart. It was impressive as it 
came from the good man’s lips; and then its 
impressiveness was greatly increased from the 
circumstances under which it was made. In 
the echoes that were awakened by his voice, 
the very mountains around us seemed to join 
with him in describing the majesty of God, and 
imploring his merey on our stricken hearts. 
When with slow and distinct utterance, the min- 
ister at the commencement of his prayer, referred 
to the magnificence of the Deity, as described by 
the Prophet Isaiah, saying, ‘* Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,”’ 
the echo gave back every word of | is sublime de- 
scription in a tone equally clear and solemn with 
thatin which they were first uttered. The effect of 
all this was soul-stirring beyond description. I 
shall never forget the tears and sorrows that 
marked the faces of many that stood around that 
open grave, on that solemn occasion. The minis- 
ter who made that prayer was Elder Samuel 
Hlasaltine, then of Bartlett, now living in Bethel. 
After the prayer we buried the bodies,— 


‘*And then, one summer evening’s close, 
We leftthem to their last repose.” 


It was.dark before the burial was completed, 
and we were compelled to spend the night in the 
house so lately left by the buried family. 

The next day the most of us left for our homes. 


Many persons! 


flowed onin the bed of the} 
Following down this slide | 
the accidental moving of a twig disclosed some 


Search was immediately commenced | 
This search soon disclosed one| 


The mountain-spirits shricked and fled !” 
DOGS AND THEIR MASTERS. 


A dog is always like Lis master. If you have never 
| felt this truth before, take notice nuw and be con- 


| 


| vinced of it. Llow or why it is—whether they 
| gradually grow alike, or whether the similarity 
vceasions the choice of the dog—I cannot tell; 
but certain it is that the expression you read upon 
| man’s face you will always find plainly trans- 
| eribed upon that of his dog. Yonder stout, good 
natured, middle-aged head of a family, ina 
white coat, who is turning down the street at 
this moment, is followed by his exict counterpart 
—a great Newfoundland dog, as stout, as good 
| natured, as middle aged, wearing as white a coat 
and evidently considering himself as much the 
head of the family as his master! That dapper 
little dandy, flourishing his cane, twirling his 
| moustaches, and stepping daintily on the tues of 
| his patent leather boots, is followed, by another 
| puppy, as slim, as dapper as himself, who wags 
his tail as ostentatiously as he twirls his clouded 
cane, and strikes his toes upon the pavement in 
imitation of the other’s patent leathers. Yonder 
fighting man, or sporting character—or whatever 
may be the title of a professor of fisticuffs—is al- 
ways accompanied by a ferocious bull-bog, whose 
ears, eyes, forehead and jaws are the exact proto- 
types of hisown. And the butcher of whom you 
_ buy your meat has always near his stall a dog so 
like himself, so well fed and handsome, so ready to 
fly at other dogs if they offend him, so coarse and 
brutal at times, yet without one suspicion of 
meanness, that :t is a wonder you do not mistake 
him for his little boy, and ask him bis name as 
you pat him on the head. A ragpicker’s dog is 
always as dirty, as shaggy, as dusty, with 
just such short legs, and stooping shoulders as 
his master. And the pet dog of a fasionable 
lady is always (or almost always) a wheezing 
white poodle, with pink eyes and idiotic counte- 
nance—an animal who never did any good in all 
its life—whose only occupations are eating and 
sleeping, and who apparently prides itself upon 
its uselessness, and would feel itself degraded 
from his proper position as an aristocratic dog 
by any exertion of its mind or body, just as its 
mistress would. 


| 





Erysipelas, a disease often coming without 
premonition, and ending fatally within three or 
four days, is sometimes promptly cured by apply- 
ing a poultice of raw cranberries, pounded and 
placed on the part over night. 

Costive bowels have an agreeable remedy in 
the free use of tomatoes at meals—tbeir seed act- 
ing the way of seeds of white mustard or figs, by 
stimulating the coats of the bowels over which 
they pass in their whole state, to increased action. 
A remedy of equal efficiency in the same direction 
is cracked wheat—that is, common white wheat 
grains, broken in two or three pieces, and then 
boiled until it is as soft as rice, and eaten main- 
ly at two meals of the day, with butter or mo- 
lasses. 


Common sweet cider, boiled down to one half, 
makes a most excellent syrup for cOughs and colds 
for children—is pleasant to the taste, and will 
keep throughout the year in a cold cellar. 

In recovering from an illness, the system has a 
erfving for some pleasent acid drink. This is 
found in cider, which is placed on the fire as 
made, and allowed to come to a boil, then cooled, 
put in casks, and kept in a cool ceilar. Treated, 
thus, it remains for many months as good as the 


TILE State Fair trotting course having been leased by 
the Subscriber, will be opened for the season on the 


State Fair Trotting Course. 
15th inst. 


ABS Persons desirous of entering the course for exercise 


and amusement can do so on application to the subscriber. 
Augusta, June 13, 1859. A. 8. ARNOLD. 


R§ 
Ni 3 a view of informing herself in regard to style, &c., 
and having now a good assortment of new and fashionable goods, 
is prepared to do all kinds of Millinery work in the latest New 
York and Boston styles. 

Bonnets to be bleached and pressed, should be sent in early, 
as they will be sent to one of the best bleachers in the state, 
which requires time. 

Mount Vernon, May 13, 1859. 


~ 





New Millinery Goods. 


Paints. 
 ' LEAD and French and American ZINC, ground in 
wholesale or retail by 


West End Kennebee Bridge. 


DURRK & CRAIG. 
27 


Important to the Ladies. 

ANTS remis ala Minate. A French preparation for Cleans- 

K ing Kip GLoves, and in high repute with the ladies that 
have used it, for sale by DIRK & CRAIG. 
West End Kennebec Bridge. 16 


Jacob Chickering’s Piano Fortes. 
385 Washington St. Beston, Maas, 
\ Y Pianos being made at my own Factory, under my direct 
i supervision, with the Fut. leon Pats, I will WARRANT 
to be of the first class, to stand well in any climate, and to Givz 
SaTIsFAacTioN, or the money shall be refunded. 
JACUB CHICKERLING, 

N.B. Each Instrument has the name, “Jacos CuickeRriNna, 

in full. 


CARD. Mr. A. B. LINCOLN, formerly of this city, having 
the superintendence of Mr. Chickerinz’s business in Boston, invites 
his friends and the citizens of Augusta aud vicinity to call, and 
will promise those in want of a Piano Forte, a Superior Lnstru- 


ment, at a moderate price. t% 
TS NORTH BERWICK [MPhOVED PREMIUM PLOW, 

Manufactured by TIMOTHY B HUSSEY, North Berwick, 
Mine. 

The subscriber is now prepared to supply the largely increas- 
ing demand for the above named impleme>ts, and respectfully 
solicits orders. Circulars, Testimonials, Prices, &c., sent wratis 
on application, Address, T. RB. HUSSEY, 

North Berwick, Me. 3m13 





Piows! Plows! 





Notice. 
PORTLAND KEROSENE OIL COMPANY. 
194 Fore 8t., Portland, Me., 
RE erecting Works at Cape Elizabeth ,for manufacturing 
y KEROSENE OILS, and will be ready to supply the trade 
of Maine early in August next. 
Parties in this State, wishing now to engage regularly in the 
trade, will be supplied by us with Oils from the BOSTON KERO- 
SENE OIL CO., at their Boston Prices, until we are ready to 
deliver our own manufacture. Ss. R. PHILBRICK, 


Selling agent and Treasurer. 
Portland, May 24, 1859. 


. 
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Call and See 

TIOSE New Goods just received at F. BE. SAGER’S, which 

will be sold cheap. L.\DIES’ BOOTS for 75 cts ; also 
LADIES’ CONGRESS BOOTS with heels, for $1,25. 

Remember the place—¥. E. SAGER, Water Street, 3 Doors 

South of Bridge Street. tf 21 


Wool Wanted. 


(= and the highest market price paid for Wool at 
J ROBINSON & MULLIKIN'S, 
26 One door North of the Post Qffice. 


Corn and Flour. 
ATOW landing from Schr. “Charles Henry,” 
2600 Bushels yellow Corn, 
600 Bbis R. Hoop Ohio Flour. 
For s le low by PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
July 12. 30 








by 
DORR & cuane. 
































300 LBS. best strained Honey, for sale 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION—selling at cost—and some at 
JDSON’S SELF-ADJUSTING 
WELL’ 
O" CLOTH CARPEBING. Late patterns, and of the best 
Cer 
’ 
Quem BONE in bbis., Bone Dust do., Super Phosphate 
WNCENTRATED Chioride of Soda for Neutralizing Offen- 
LACK WALNUT STAIN, Varnishes, Oils, colors of ail shades 








Some remained to make further search for the 


day it was made. 





Honey. 
West End Kennebec Bridge. un 
Stoves. Stoves. 
QO less than cost! At No. 2 Darby Block, Augusta. 2tf 
PATENT 
4 CARPET SWEEPER, 
the ch -st—for sale a 
Pe nw best and the cheape FURNITURE STORE. 
quality for sale by BE. D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, Feb’y 8th, 1859. ~ 
OOPER’S Shred and Sheet Isinglass.—Also Tamarinds and 
best Olive Oil in bottles, for sale by EBEN FULLER. 
G RINDSTONES, at No. 6 Union Bicck. 
x 2 J. HEDGE & OO. 
of Lime in - For sale at manufacturers’ prices by 
Augusta, April 1859. ROBINSON & MULLIKEN. 
/ sive Odors, &c. Also Chloride Zinc, for sale by 
21 : EBEN FULLER. 
and every thing in the paint line, for sale b 
West End Kennebec Bridge. 24 DORR & CRAIG. 


THING, Having visited Boston and other cities | 


oil or dry, constantly on hand, fresh ground and for sale | 


ANOTHER 
NEW $50 SEWING MACHINE!!! 
‘LOAT’S NEW $50 DOUBLE LOCK STITCH FAMILY 
i.) SEWING MACHLNE, making the well-known and favorite 
stitch ALIKE ON BOTH siprs. It is the most perfect Sewing 
| Machine now extant. It will Stiteh, Ilem, Rum, Gath= 
jer aud Cord. 
t is less complicated, and warranted as durable, and to sew 
with as high speed as any Sewing Machine ever made. 
We will keep it in order five years, without charge to the pur- 
chaser, and guarantee perfect satisfaction or cheerfully refund 
} the money. 
| We invite a discriminating public, in pursuit of a real'y good 
| Sewing Machine, vo visit our Sales-room aud examine the Ma- 
| chines that have COMPELLED THE COMBINED MONUPOLY TO Ki 
DUCE THB PRICES OF THEIK (Dow second rate) Macnines. 
| Thos is a positive fact which we are ready to demonstrate. 
| Ty All communications of the Eastern States should be ad- 
| dressed to A. MORTON, & O©O., 
ivf No. 352 Washington Street, Boston. 
Great Excitement ! 
DR, LITTLEFIELDS ORIENTAL BALM, 
fEULE DUWN EAST REMEDY FOR ALL PALIN, and war- 
| ranted to cure. This Balm is carefully compounded from 

Herbs brought from the Oriental Lands, and is an improvement 
lon his Magwetic ELecrau IRR, adapted to internal and external 
| Pains, such as Headache, Tooth-ache, Ear-ache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Freezes, Chilbiains, Bruises, Fre~h 
Cuts, Old sores, Ague in the face, Pains in the back, stomach or 
side, Sore Eyes, Spider Bites, Bee Stings, Cholera, Dysentery 
and all Summer Complaints, Fever and Ague, Croup, Worms iu 
Children, Gout, Contraction of Corda, &c. &c 

Prepared only by Da. 8. Q. LITTLEFIELD, Waterville, 
Me. (Formerly of North Auburn ) 

N. B. None genuine without my 
bel. Price 25 Cents. 

Sold by DORR & CRAIG, J. W. COFPREN, F. W. KINS- 
MAN, aud C. F. POTTER, Augusta, aud by Drugyists and 
Medicine Dealers, generally. M. 8. BURR & CO., No. 1 Corne 
hill, Boston, Agents for Mass. : 

April 1, 1559. 


’ 


fac-simile on the inside la- 


21 


Table Cutlery. 
VORY Handled and Common Knives (with or without Forks). 
| Also, Plated Forks, Spoons, Castors, Cake and Card Baskets, 
Oval and common shaped Tea Trays, Table Mats, Feather Dus- 
ters, &c., &c., at low prices. Vor sale at PLERCE’S Crockery 
Store, No, 4, Union Block, Water Street. 
Augusta, March, 1, 1559 


ll 
Corsets. 

7 ILBUKN & BARTON have just received a large assort- 
Kk ment of French Corsets of the most approved form and 
style, of all sizes, to which they invite the attention of customers. 

April 14, 1559. litt 








Communion Were. 
— Plates, Goblets and Fonts,—also Britannia Cas- 
tors, Tea and Coffee Pots, of the best quality, for sale at 
PIERCE’S Crockery Store. 
Augusta, March Ist, 1859. ll 
New Coal Oil Lamps. 
I ALE’S PATENT Coal Oil Lamps.—Also Kerocene Oil of 
dight color and best quality, for sule at Pierce’s Crockery 
Store. 
Augusta, April 4, 1859. 


Butter Making. 
‘1 ce Churn which is more used th: n any other, Cylinder 
Chura, Improved do., Dash do., Butter Prints and Moulds. 
6 JOUN MEANS, Agent. 
PARROTT & BRADBURY, 
Successors TO A. A. Birrurs,) 
COM M ISSION MERCHANTS, 
and dealers in 
Fleur, Grain, Perk, Lard, 

Cheese, Fish, Salt, Cement, Lime, White and Red Ash Anthra. 
cite Coal, Best Cumberland Coal, for Smiths’ use, &c., 
WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 

B. F. Parrott, H. W. Braposcrr. 

Sales for Cash only. 19 


yt “Wool Wanted. 


== & TURNER Will pay cash for 25,000 Ibs., Wool 
I at their store opposite the Franklin House. 
Augusta, May 8, 1359. 2 


Coal. Coal. 
FS Blacksmith’s use—now landing from sch. Olivia Buxton, 
150 Tons very best Cumberland Coal. For sale b ft 
Oct. 18, 1858. 44 PARROTT & BRADBURY. 


aah “Shakers 7 “Shakers! | 


j N all sizes and various colors at 


22tf 





W. JOSEPH & CO’S. 
a 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Office over Granite Bank, Water st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS:—Two dollars per annum; if payment is made within 
three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
ot 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 

ed be the year. 
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ve cents per line. 
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addressed to the Publishers, HOMAN & MANLEY, Augusta, 
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